











have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 














their excellence alone, 


pon 


EMINENCE, which establishes them as unequalled in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, AND DURABILITY. 








112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
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An Efficient 

In all. eases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
nary Affections is AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such it is recognized and 
prescribed by the medical profession, and 
in many thousands of families, for t) 
past forty years, it has been regarded as : 
invaluable’ household remedy. It_ is 
p repar ation that only requires to be'tak: 
in very small quantities, and a few dos 
of it administered in the early stages oi 
cold or cough will effect a speedy eu 
and may, very possibly, save life. Thx 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
ind ngitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the eure of those dangerous maladies, It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as itisa 
- dicine far superior to all others.in the 

atment of Croup, the alleviation of 
W hooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
mialady is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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From: Pole. to; Pole 


Aver’s SAgsaPaRuLLA has demonstrated. i 
power of cure for all diseases of the s+ hg 
The Harpooner’s. Story. 
New Bedford, June 1, 1883. 


Dn. J.C. Aver & Co.—Twenty years ago I 
waa.a harpooner in the North Pacific, when five 


others of the crew and myself were laid up with 
acu . Our bodies were bloated, gums swollen 
and bleeding, teeth loose, purple blotches all 


over us, and our breath seemed rotten. ‘Take it 
oy and large we were pretty badly off. All our 
lime-juice was accidentally destroyed, but the 
captain had a — dozen bottles of AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA and gave us that. We recov- 
= on it quicker than I- have ever seen men 
ughtabout by any othertreatmentfor8curvy, 
maa ve seen a good deal of it. Seeing no men- 
tion in your Almanac of your Sarsaparilla being 
for scurvy, | thought you ought to know of 
, and so send you the facts. 
Respectfully yours, Ra.ea Y. Wineats. 


The Trooper’s Experience. 
Masven, Basutoland (S. Africa,) March7, 1888. 
Dr. J. C. Aver & Co.—Gentlemen: I have 
much pleasure to testify to the great value of 
our Sarsaparilia. We have been stationed 
he re for over two years, during which time we 
had to live in tents. Being under canvas for 
such a time brought on w hat is called in this 
country “‘veldt-sores.” I had those sores for 
sometime. I was advised to take your Sarsa- 
rilla, two bottles of which made my sorca 
jsappear rapidly, and Iam now quite well. 
Yours truly, T. K. BODEN, 
Trooper, Cape Mounted Riflemen. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only thoroughly effective blood-purifier, 
the only medicine that eradicates the poisons of 
Serofula, Mercury, and Contagious Disease 
from the system. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 
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= Corset is the BEST for 
HEALTH, COMFORT, 
) WEAR, and FINISH. 
/ Clasp or Buttons as pre-| 
ferred. By mail, @2. Ask 
your merchant for them, 
also for 
Ferris’ Patent Corded Waists. 
“The Gem,” short, medi- 
um, x 
“*Baby,”’ for infants. 
“X,” for children. 
wt > “id for misses. 
“aa” pa doe > ogame 
er Boo My 





Send for Descriptive Cir- 


cular. 
FERRIS BROS., Mfrs., 


81 White St., New v York, . 


“HINTS ON EXPRESSION.” Suzii2. ee 


Pace, hres, owe Nose, Ears, in various 
Hair, Waves, Curis, rm, -— nds, ete.; firty ilius: 
trations: The A BC to Portrait Making, direc- 
tions for self- ice, Price Bbc. 600 copies 
ard first week, New methods of Drawing and 


yaad 
for OER... “EUGENE PEAWL, Artist, 23 Union Sq ¥.% N. Y. 
~ BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested and 
indorsed by thousands of hounskeepers. Your Grocer 
ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER Proo., 283 N. Second St., Philada., Pa. 


SOFTENS AND PRE- 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any 
lady who has used 
it. Leading dealers 
pronounce it the des¢. 
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Sold by leading dealers. | 
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PEAR 


me BEST THING KNOWN r= 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to misiead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above s) mbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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MAMMOTH 
A CO. Philada, 


ACH ORGANIN 





a bot: to = td 
package of 55 varieties « * 
Feunk easde, 20 conte. Printers’ 
lustruction Book, 15 ceutes, 






type, outs, 
Jokerd W 
19 sturrey 8t., New York. 








RESSES. 
reulare free. Book of 
&c., 10 cents. | 
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~ FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1884: 


| _ Prepared expressly for ARTHUR’ 8 HOME MAGAZINE by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING C0. (Limited). | 





r4 2” Notice is he reby given that patente have bee n — -d for upon all of the ensuing patterns.— | 
Tue Burrerick PuBLisuine Co. { Limited]. } 





Front View. Back View 

CHILD'S COSTUME. 

No. 9032.—This pattern is in 5 sizes 

for children from 2 to 6 years of age. To 

make the costume for a child of 6 years, 

will require 3} yards of figured goods 

and 2} yards of plain each 22 inches 

wide, or 1§ yard of figured and 1} yard 

of plain 48 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. Back View. 

LADIES’ JACKET. 

No, 9070.—This jacket is here made of Spring coating, with buttons as the only decoration. The 
vest is stylishly novel in effect and will often be in decided contrast with the jacket. The pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the jacket for a lady of medium size, 
will require 3g yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. | 


9033 9082 
Front View. Back View. 
CHILD’S WRAP. 

No. 9033.—This pattern ts in 5 

sizes for children from 2 to 6 years 

of age. It is here made of plaid 

camel's-hair and trimmed with rib- 

bon bows. Tomakethe garment for 

a child of 6 years, will require 2 

yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 

2% yards 27 inches wide, or 1$ yard 

48 inches wide, each with $ yard 

’ of silk 20 inches wide to line the 
Right Side-Front View. hood. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 9026 1 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. Left Side- Back View. i] 
| 








No. 9026.—This skirt is here developed in plain and brocaded silk. The drapery and skirt portions | 
are fitted over the hips by darts. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies fron: 20 to 36 inches, waist meas- 
ure. For a lady of medium size, it needs 6} yards of plain material and 4 yards of brocaded goods 22 || 
inches wide, or 3 yards of the one and 2 yards of the other 48 inches wide. _Price of paltern, 35 cond! 





Rutered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884,by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, [Limited], in the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
No. 9045.—Plain and brocaded 
dress goods are combined in this 
skirt, and a plaiting of the plain 
material and buttons and simu- 
lated button-holes trim it. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age. To 
make the garment, without the 
box-plaiting, for a miss of 12 yea 
needs 54 yards of plain wate 
and 1} yard of brocaded goods 
22 inches wide, or 3 yards of the 
one and § yard of the other 48 
Price, 30 cents. 
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Side- Back View. 














LADIES’ COAT. 

No. 9039.—The pattern to 
this stylish-looking coat is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure, To 
make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, will require 44 
yards of one material and 14 
yard of another 22 inches wide, 
or 2 yards of the one and 7 
yard of the other 48 inches 
wide, Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESS. 

No. 9075.—The pattern to 
the dress here represented is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. It 18 or- 
namentally shirred at the neck 
and waist-line of the front and 
back, the shirrings being all se- 
cured to fitted stays placed un- = 
derneath. To make the gar- 

2 y ment for a lady of medium size, 9075 
Front View. will require 9} yards of mate- Back View. 
inches wide, or 4$ yards 48 inches wide. Price of patte 
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rn, 40 cents. 








bene 22 inches wide, or 5§ yards 36 














CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


K PUBLISHING 





LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 9060.—This pattern 1s in 
9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 
inches, waist measure, and is 
here developed in suit goods, 
with decorations of braid. Any 
variety of seasonable dress goods 
may be developed in this way, 
and machine-stitching, upturned 
embroidery or any stylish com- 
pletion may be chosen. To make 
the garment for a lady of medi- 
um size, needs 44 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 2% yards 36 in- 
ches wide, or 2@ yards 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 








9040 


LADIES’ WRAP. 

No. 9040.—Brocaded silk 
is illustrated in this stylish 
wrap, and handsome fringe 
provides the garniture. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for la- 
dies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and may be used for 
all wrap materials at present 
in vogue. To make the gar- 
ment fora lady of medium size, 
will require 2 yards of mate- 
rial 22 inches wide, or } yard 
either 48 or 54 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
No. 9068.-—--These engrav- 
ings portray a handsome cos- 
tume, including a skirt and 
a polonaise over-dress. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for la- 
dies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To make the 
costume for a‘lady of medium 
size, will require 134 yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 
68 yards of goods 48 inches 8 
wide, Price of pattern,40cents Left Side- Back View. 









































goods 48 inches wide. 


9041 
MISSES’ COSTUME. 


No. 9641.—The pattern to 
this stylish garment is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
| years of age, and may be select- 
|ed for any seasonable material 
| or for a combination of fabrics. 
To make the costume for a miss 
of 12 years, will require 4} 
j yards of one material and 3% 
| yards of another 22 inches wide, 
or 2 yards of the one and 1§ 
yard of the other 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 





GIRLS’ COSTUME, 


Figure No. 1.—CHILD'S COS- 
TUME. 

Figure No. 1.—This illustrates 
Child’s costume No. 9032. Plain 
suit goods and velvet are employed 
in the present development of this 
fushion, and a small quantity of 
Surah is introduced for the decora 
tions, The pattern is in 5 sizes for 
children from 2 to 6 years of age, 
and costs 25 cents. To make the 
costume for a child of 6 years, will 
require 3} yards of one material and 
24 yards of another 22 inches wide. 
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No. 9055.—This costume is here made of cashmere, 
and two plaitings of the material trim the lower part 
of the skirt, lace being added to the neck and sleeves. 
Very often the ornamental front-portion of the cos- 
tume will be of Surah, silk or figured goods con 
trasting with the remainder of the garment. 
pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 5 to 12 years of 
age, and is adapted to all sorts of dress gouds, 
make the costume for a girl of 8 years, will require 
4% yards of material 22 inches wide, or 3 yards of 
Price of pattern, 30 cents 


The 


To 


9028 


MISSES' COSTUME. 

No, 9028,—This costume is 
represented in a combination of 
plain and brocaded silk, with 
plain silk trimmings. The pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for misses from 
8 to 15 years of age. To make 
the costume for a miss of 12 
years, requires 3} yards of fig- 
ured material and 4§ yards of 
plain goods 22 inches wide, 
or 1§ yard of the one and 1j 


yard of the other 48 inches | 


wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 





t The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply | 
of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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FRONTISPIECE: Little Nell and her Grand/ather. 
Somme eaemmrcam PArre (Tilmetyated); 6 6 te wt ttt tht ttt wee A 2D 
LAMENT ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MusIcIAN, .......+... . Grace Adele Pierce 212 
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Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. , 





It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain and 
Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Il-fed Brain learns no Lessons, and 
is excusable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. Itis a cure for Nervousness and 
Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages. For sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


SS CROSBY a 664 & 666 SIXTH AVE., N. Y 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, . ! 4 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. | a 
coaiee LOWE'S _ SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout r 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. —_ the WORLD. a 
VIOLIN OUTFITS Sexansesteetins 





BRAINS) NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. i) 



















































































































> i | 2. i VIOLIN OUTFITS AT $3.25, $7.00, $12.00 } be 
c. \ AND $22.00 EACH. Send stamp for beautifully i, ao 
me is \\ Illustrated O86 pase Catalogue Te 
. ‘\ of Violins, Guitars, anjos, Cornets, } i ; 
ion of : - i 
| with 
pat- all kinds, 
3s from : 3 Harmonicas, Organ Accord- 5 
make ians, Music Boxes, &c.. The best Bh! 
of 12 Poo geet the market at25 per cent. | Be 
f fig \ Z y lower pricesthan for inferior goods in your own ; 
| i a et Sees ae town. One pricetoall, Do not buy a Violin j 4 
ds - without seeing this Catz ~ <R C. W, STORY, % Central St, Boston, ' 
wide ! 
nd 13 (4 Choice Geraniums or Fuchsias mailed FREE for $ | WANTED, A WOMAN 
All plants at low rates. Plant and Seed Catalog ue | ft lene for our business in herlocality; mid- h {Pe 
nches free. A. A. Abbott, Morenci, Mich. ae ®| or sense and energy. Salary $36 to $60. References ex- Bi). 
cents 50 new Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name on. 10c., 13 pks. | changed. Gay Bros. & © 0.18 Barclay Street, N.Y. _ | ib 
$1, Prizes given. E. D. Gilbert, P. M., Higganum, Ct. TF nn EY Hay AND NOT. ) tan 
ply | (0 00 roe; sree Chane 10c. ; ae Shaner Pic- Woncwin ANYWATCH... wzak ov Tv ij ii 
| tures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20c.; or the lot for 25c. i atchmakers. by mail%c, Circulars Py 
| ame this magazine. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. SOLD: jee. Bincy & Co., 88 Dey St., N. ¥ : 
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“There are several brands of this fabric, the ‘NONPAREIL,’ being the best known. It {is evenly and 
thoroughly dyed, and from some secret process inthe dyeing, holds its color and tone until completely 
worn out—inereasing, instead of losing, its lustre and ‘bloom’ with wear. We show suits of these 
velveteens, that were made up and placed on lay figures three years ayo. These have been ea posed to 
constant heat, as well as strong light continuously, and do net yet show signs of fading. So great is 
the improvement in the ‘VWONPAREIL’ that even the most delicate hucs are Leing used for evening 
dresses. The ‘NONPAREIL’ is the only brand that is warranted both by tho importers as well as 
retailers, so that it is the safest to buy for any purpose.” ' 


MARY ANDERSON uses the NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, and writes as below regarding it: 


es Ba Trvfared lilrea 





Also, MADAME JUDIC says:—“YOUR WONPAREIL VELVETEEN /S ADORABLE.” 


y 


icin as ( ) ° 
See that the name and | Cz 7 aA 


|| trade-mark is stamped | 
on the back of every 
| second yard. 


TO BE HAD AT RETAIL FROM EVERY FIRST-CLASS HOUSE IN AMERICA, 
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THE ONLY ALL THE 


Velvateca 


that after a 


Year's Wear 


ARCADIA 
== VELVETEEN. 


COLORS. 
We understand the manufacturers of one of Se other brands hrought prominently before the public are resort- 
ing to fulse statements about theyquality of the * ARCADIA VELVETEENS. 
The" AncaDiaA VELVETRENS” are warranted every yard, and as the motive of our competitors must be quite 
obvious, we h ‘SHA need refer to the indorsements of the leading fashicn journals as to their surpassing merits. 


AEN & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 « Church St., N. ‘Y., Wholesale sale Agents. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 

TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, 

Contagious and ¢ oppe -rCoiored Diseases of the 
Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are pos- 

itively cured b yy the CuTicura REMEDIES, 

Cuticuna RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 

cleanses the blood aud perspiration of impurities 
and poi-ouous elements, and removes the cause. 











Warner Bros. Celebrated Coralie Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
Amerita, The Coraline with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 
and comfort. 

The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 


CUTICURA, the greatSkin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and restures the 
Hair. 

CutTicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is 
indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu- 
mors, Skin Klemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


above, have been before the = for ten years, CuTICURA REMEDIES areabsolutely pure and the 

Wee arene pote baa aalpthe test Sie guly infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 

ady f lers 

of any Corset ever made, and at thesame time it is Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 

Sttke Coraline, Fiexible Hip, Abdominal and rex Bat op a at 
4 G CA 0. ( v0 As 

Misses’ Corsets,’ aiveanl — atyles, either #@- Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Price from $1 up. IF YOU WANT 


Pon Sate ay Lessne 38 avis “The most popular and satisfac- 


Avold cll imitations, Be sure our name tory Corset as regards Health, 
is on the box, Comfort, and Elegance of Form,’ 


be sure and get 
WARNER BROS. Madame Foy’s Improved 


_853 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. CORSET 


DT JESTROYING L” ) And Skirt Supporter. 
Ph: CARBOLIZED : It is particularly adapted to the 
ck Paper. present style of dress. For sale 


Jbure Death io Mois ¢/nsecis/ vn ane ing dealers. Price by 


_FOY, | HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 
1 A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern to 
any Fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Braiding, and Initial Let- 


ters. 

New Book bound in cloth 
howing all Briggs & Co.'s 
Patterns, including over 49 
new designs,rent on receipt 
of seven 8c. stamps. 


104 Franklin St., New York. 
" Retafled 1 led by tt the he leading Z Zephyr Wool Stores. 


~ INDIAN “RELICS, Pueblo Pottery, Fossils, 
INERA Mounted Heads, 

os — Polished Buffalo 

Horns, &c. Send 5 one cent 

stamps for 28-page catalogue. 

Address H. H. TAaMMEN & CO., DENVER, COLO 








By use of this Paper, Woolens, 
Carpots, Furniture, Purs, Feathers, and 
cll fabrics lialie to damage by Moths, 
are absolutcly protected. 

It can be used for several scasons, A 
str ‘ip of this Paper, 18 inches wide, if 

ced uncer the edves cf a carpet, will 
prevent the latrusion cf the common 
Moth, the “DuTalo” Moth, or any 
Other insect or vermin, 

For sale by all Carpet and Furniture 
Dealers. A 10 yard roll will be sent 
anywhere in the United States, express 

paid, for postal note for 81.60 





4 A Ney, 
: PAPERS WV. « 


Adopted by the United States \@ 
Army and Navy. 


PAGE, BOOTH & Co.. 
49 Wall St., New York. 
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CIRCULATION 


60,000,000 
A YEAR. 
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SEE TERMS TO 
MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The several editions of Tax Sun are sent 
by inal!, postpaid, as follows 
























pr DAILY 50 nts & month, @6 a year; with 

= <o* Syndeg edition, ®7. 
= ) SUNDAY S—Eig ht pages. This edition furnishes the 
on™ current news of the world, special articles of exceptional 
interest to everybody, and literary reviews of new books of the 





highest merit. @1 a year. 
WEEKLY—@I1 a year. Eight pages ofthe best matter of the dally issues; 
an Agricultural Department of unequaled value, special market reports, 
and literary, scientific and domestic intelligence, make Tox Weexty Sun the 
newspaper fer the farmer’s household. To clubs of ten, with $10, an extra copy free. 
idress, I, W. ENGLAND, Publisher, Tax Son, N. Y. City. 






















In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the follow- 
ing: “The French are proverbial for the elegance 
and style in which they dress their hair, and we 
have nothing in our country, with the single ex- 
ception of the Tompson W AV E, that approaches 
thequiet elegance of the French fashions.” — Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


Com PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
‘i ) Pashion Journals. and al! ladies who have 









































ever vaed Mrs. Thompson's Wave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, dressy 
and eclegantof any article of hair worn, and Im- 





HE Great Organ Patent Case ‘ 





parting a youthful appearance to every face, 









contested in the courts for ' 1 HB) Send ior Catulngue i» Mee. Cx THOMPSON, 
| ; ’ * Ne. 32 East 14th Street, New York. 
thirteen ycars has resulted in a final and ‘i ae 
complete overthrow for the opponents of : a owe my 
he Estey O ‘ . 
oe eee Restoration 






} The well earned leading position of the 
| Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
4 set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 
The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, scent free by themanufacturers | y ed A. .) ” 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- Y REMEDIES. 





to Health 
Land Beauty 


















ing styles. Boston lady. 
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Coticura Resotvent, the new dlood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and polsonousele- 
ments, and thus removes the cause 


. THE 
a Curicora, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
ae t and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Uicers 


and Sores, and restores the Hair 
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CuricuRa Soar, an exquisite icin Beautifier and Toilet 































SILK Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indispensable in 
| treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
| Sunburn, and Greasy Skin 
Or THE Coricura Remepres are absolutely pura, and the only 
| {mfallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Heautéfers 
WORLD ' Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticu SO cents: Soap, 
aS rams Resolvent, 81. Potter g and Chem- 
Full assortment of above aswell Les of the celebrated ical Ge, Boston, Mass. 
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\Y in Ecuador among the slopes of the Andes | ‘They are upon a small river springing trom one 
Mountains. They are principally fed by small| of the wonderful ravines near the base of Mount 
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CASCADE DE SAN FLORENCTO. 


SOME SOUTH AMERICAN FALLS. streams, which have their origin in the melting 


| Snows upon the higher peaks. 
UR illustrations represent some beautiful} The Falls of Totorillas are not only beautiful 
cataracts of South America, all of which are| and impressive, vut also singular and fantastic. 
in Ecuador among the slopes of the Andes | They are upon a small river springing from one 
Mountains. They are principally fed by small| of the wonderful ravines near the base of Mount 


VoL. Lit.—165, (209) 
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Chimb This region is one of the most bleak 
and desolate known, characterized by barren rocks, 
scant vegetation, and a temperature of perpetual 
winte But here, also, is at least one of the most 
remarkable freaks of nature. 


The peculiarly noticeable feature of this chorrera, 


as the Spaniards call it, is not its volume of 
water, the blackness and depth of the gorge into 
which it falls, the inaccessibility of the ravine | 


from which it issues, nor the rrandenr of the sur- 


: rats 
Mbow 





& 


* > 
~ wallan 


NATURAL BRIDGE OF RUMICHACHA. 


rounding elevations, although all of these are 
exceedingly striking—but these objects, or similar 
ones, accompany many falls;—the Chorrera de 
Totorillas 
columns of spray, vapor, or perhaps, to 
which it 
sends up almost directly from the edge of the 


is noteworthy on account of the two 
solid 
more correctly, actual 


speak water, 


precip 


‘ 













































M. Edouard André, a 


thus describes this strange phenomenon : 


recent French traveler 
| 


“The water crosses the wild mountain-road and 


attempts to fall over the sombre precipice. But 


the wind, which engulfs itself in this narrow 


black cafion, is so violent that it raises the wate: 


in its descent and forces it to pass over the same 
course again and fall in jerks, after forming ver 
itable plumes against the gray and black recks,’’ 
M. André adds that this singular fall is at an alti- 
Os ea Sey tude of nearly four theusand 
feet above the level of the 

sea; and the only signs of 
human habitations near ar 
a few miserable cabins, which 
are altogether inadequate as 
protections against the in 
tense cold of this elevated 
So any one who 
the Chorrera de 


locality. 
would see 
Totorillas must do so under 
difficulties. 

A large area of the country 
surrounding the peak of 
Mount Chimborazo is in- 
comparably dreary and deso- 
late, excelled only, perhaps, 
by the slopes of the mountain 
itself. This lofty peak is an 
extinct volcamo, or at least 
there has been no eruption 
since 1699. 
its base, however, would be 
§ sufficient to prove it volcanic. 
Slt is believed that some of 
these wonderful ravines and 
precipices, consequently the 
falls of the vieinity, as well as 
some other remarkable fea- 
tures of this strange district, 
are due to some violent con- 
vulsions of nature. Mount 
Chimborazo, one of the high- 
est elevations in the world, 
has long been considered in- 
accessible by the feet of man. 
But quite recently, Mr. Ed- 
ward Whymper, tke distin- 
guished Alpine climber, who 
was also the first to ascend 
the Matterhorn, has 
ceeded in reaching its sum 


suc- 


mit and planting a flag above its eternal snows. 

As we learred from our school-geographies, 
Mount Chimborazo is in the west-central part ot 
Ecuador. Almost directly north of it, amid high- 
lands of perpetual summer, is the interesting city 
of Quito, the capital, situate immediately beneath 
the equator. The neighboring slopes, many of 
them, are remarkable for their luxuriant vegeta- 
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flow numberless smal] 


vers, Which, like those of the more desolate re- 


mn, and among these 


ons, have their origin among the high moun- 


ins. Upon one of these rivers, amid blooming | 


rroundings, not many miles from Quito, is the 

itaract of Sun Florencio, lovely as a fairy dream. 
[: receives its name, not from the river of which 
t is a part—that is.called the Rio Pilaton—but 
rom an obscure village near, which is connected 
by a rough, winding road with the larger towns, 
Concepcion, Aloag, and Quito. 


Of these short, rapid Andean rivers, which | 
drain the high plateaus, on } pee 


of the principal in the north- 
western part of the State is 
the Patia. This has numerous 
tributaries, among them be- 
ing the Carchi and the Malés. 
These latter are both note- 
worthy on account of their 
beautiful falls. 

The Carchi itself has a 
principal tributary, known 
as the Rumichacha. The 
little cascade of the latter is 
picturesque—but it is chiefly 
interesting by reason of the 
wonderful Natural Bridge | 
immediately above it. This 
bridge, or rather the cafion or 
cavern beneath it, is supposed 
to be of voleanic formation— 
in fact, as stated above, the 
whole country is volcanic. 
It is situate but a short dis- 
tance from the base of the 
voleano of Cumbal, which 
itter is near the boundary 
line between Ecuador and 
the United States of Colom- 
ia on the north. From the 
slopes of this mountain spring 
the main tributaries of this 
small 
f which finally unite to form 
the Rio Carchi immediately 
nder this singular bridge. 
From the road passing over 


river-system, several 


t, an expert climber may 

lescend to the bed cf the 

stream and observe the won- 

lerful rock formations 

round and above bim, or 

lrink the waters of a mineral spring bubbling | 

from the face of one of the cliffs by his side. 
Under this vault the effects of light and shade | 

ire so entrancingly beautiful that no description 

t picture can do them justice. Overhead, daz- 
ng inerustations resembling stalactites reflect 
the colors of the rainbow. Toward the east | 
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ean be seen only a snowy gleam of river and the 
distant point of light by which it issues from the 
Toward the 
west, multiplied by the polished surfaces of the 


black shadows into the outer world. 


mineral-formations all about, a single ray of sun- 
light is observed to penetrate through a small 
aperture above and shed around a charming, mys- 
terious daylight. 
On the neighboring river, Malés, is the remark- 
able Cascade of the Excomulgado, which is the 
| Spanish equivalent of excommunicated. is 
thus described by M. André: 


CHORRERA DE TOTORILLAS. 

“While following the course of the river by 
the road which leads to the village of Malés, the 
gaze is suddenly arrested by an abrupt rupture of 
the high plateau of Ipiales, which gives passage 
to the waters of several cascades, which lose 
themselves over its sides. This scene is more 
woody than the neighboring hills, hardly covered 
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at this elevation with her- 
baceous plants, grasses, and a 






pretty yellow flowerof the St. 
John’s-wort family. Having 
wandered into the midst of 
the bushes, the waters unite, 
and this time precipitate 
themselves in a single leap 
of seventy-two feet. At the 
dark base of this perpen- 
dicular wall of rocks we see 
the cataract lose its crystal- 
line robe, singularly entire 
for such a height. By a 
striking contrast, the neigh- 
boring rocks, beaten and 
fretted by the waters, over- 
turned by the convulsion 
which has given birth to 
this abrupt means taken by 
the river to find its level, are 
clothed with strange colors. 































to face the east, has given many shades to the yel 
low, red, gray, and bronze-green tints produced by 
the mosses and lichens which cover them. At the 
foot of the fall, a great, shell-like basin has been 
scooped out by the water in the living rock ; the 
river, a moment uncertain, having glided to form 
an eddy among the polished rocks and into the 
midst of the cloud of spray, suddenly mds again 
its tumultuous course and springs onward, foaming 
toward its mouth. 

“They say that, in the earliest times of the 
missionary effort that followed the conquest, a 
Spanish priest, over whom hung an anathema of 
his Church, precipitated himself into this abyss 
Very naturally, no one ever heard of his body 
which was probably dashed to pieces on the rocks 
and swept in fragments through the Malés, thenc 
into the Guditera and Patia. From this circum- 
stance the fall derives its name of Salto del Exco- 
mulgado, or Cataract of the Excommunicated.” 























LAMENT 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MUSICIAN. 









HOU art gone, I know, out from the world 
forever ; 

Yet I cannot make it seem that thou wilt 
never 
Come to me again down the old familiar path, 

That still of thy light footfall sweet suggestion hath. 
I cannot make it seem—so memory lingers— 

The keys ne’er will thrill again beneath thy fingers 
That our hearts, waiting, must forever wait in vain 
For thy dear music—for the ending of the strain. 
Grace ADELE PIERCE. 
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“LITTLE NELL.” 





: HE old house selected by Charles Dickens 


as the scene of many of the incidents re- | 


corded in the Old Curiosity Shop is about to 

be demolished, in consequence of its dangerous 
condition.” 

The intelligence thus conveyed to the public 

was due to information received by the Metro- 

politan Board of Works, of London, late on Christ- 


mas Eve, 1883, and during the following Christ- | 


mas Day their contractors were busily engaged in 
shoring up the house preparatory to its demoli- 
tion. 


Whether the house (No. 14 Portsmouth St., | 


Lincoln’s-inn Fields) was actually the one Mr. 
Dickens has immortalized remains a mooted ques- 
tion, but the train of memories awakened by this 
paragraph admits of no interference, and remains 
ours indisputably. 

O wizard of the pen! at the wave of thy wand 


starts forth in a strange and grotesque setting the | 


innocent face of Little Nell, her soft eyes turning 


with a loving look upon her charge, the gray- | 


haired, feeble old man, who, more of a child than 


she in judgment and perception, was held in the | 


bondage of a devouring passion—a fair and sway- 
ing lily in a garden of strange orchids, which 
amuse and affright in turn by their odd and curi- 
ous forms. 

So stands Nell in the memory, and, looking 
back upon her story, so deep in its pathos, so 
touching in its loving protection, so firm in its 
gentleness, and so strong throughout its weakness, 
our very soul is stirred within us and tears ob- 
scure our Vision. 


Sweet Nell, loving child! through English | 


hedgerows of blossoming hawthorne we follow 
thee out from the smoky city and bustling streets, 
fleeing from the greed of gold as from a cursed 
thing. 

Thus they wander on, old age and youth, the 
two weak extremes of humanity—two feeble be- 
ings opposed to the ravening strength of the whole 
wide world. Alone in their weakness, clinging 
together with the strength of a vast affection, leav- 


ing all friends behind in the effort to escape from | 
the one great dread of misery unutterable, brought | 
about by sinister influences working upon the | 


feeble intellect of the poor old grandfather. Two 
children, indeed, but with a gulf of infinite depth 
between their ages, the younger {n years the sole 
support and strength of the aged man, whose 
heart, filled with boundless love for the child of 
his dead daughter, had been led astray by the 
weakened mind into the tortuous byways of reck- 
less chance, believing that thus he should provide 
for the comfort of her he loved so dearly when she 
should be left solitary and desolate. The sensitive 


love of the child recognizing this, and taught by | antics of the dogs and a tear of pity for their fate. 


! 

| the keen perceptions which are roused by intense 
| affection of the awful possibilities the future held 
for them, cries, in her trouble: 

“ Let us be beggars. I have no fear but we shall 
have enough—I am sure we shall. Let us walk 
|through country places and sleep in fields and 

under trees, and never think of money again or 
janything that can make you sad, but rest at 
nights, and have the sun and wind upon our faces 


in the day, and thank God together! Let us never 
set foot in dark rooms or melancholy houses any 
more, but wander up and down wherever we want 
to go; and when you are tired you shall stop to 
| rest in the pleasantest place that we can find, and 
I will go and beg for both.” 

Forth then they wander, away from the quaint old 


house and strange surroundings of the “ Curiosity 
Shop,” from the little bedroom in which Nell 
laid down night after night, alone and delicate, 
| with naught to watch her but the empty suits of 
rusty armor on the walls; the strange idols from 
far-off lands; the old furniture, whose antiquity 
clothed it with a ghostly air, and the rays of the 


pale, quiet moon, spreading over the floor in a 
pool of silver light and flowing off in rills of radi- 
ance, revealing just enough to deepen the shadows 
and turn into strangers the most familiar objects. 
Thus she rested, helpless, innocent, with only the 
| angel to guard her, while he, her natural pro- 


| 


tector, with wildly eager eyes and feverish, tremb- 
ling hand, clutched at the gold that ever evaded 
‘him, 

God help thee, Little Nell! The saving work 
thou hast undertaken seems but a hopeless one. 
Strong men have struggled and died without suc- 
| cess: but who can estimate the power of a great 
and faithful love? Yes, even to the entrance of 
| hell itself does it follow its object, and from the 


| yawning gates of everlasting death snatch back its 


| loved one. God’s peace go with thee, Nell, for 


thou shalt conquer and shalt save an immortal 
soul, even though it cost thee thine own gentle 
| life. 
Out, then, into the wide world, leaving behind 
thine one loyal friend—‘ Kit, dear old Kit”—who 
| worships thee with an homage he might have ren- 
| dered to the angels; out from the dread-inspiring 
atmosphere of London, thick with awful misgiv- 
ings and terrible with the menacing figure of the 
| unnatural brother and the loathsome admiration 
of the demoniac dwarf, Quilp; out into the pleas- 
ant fields, under the free, blue heavens, with the 


| turfy carpet of green beneath their feet; through 
| bloomy hedges and dusty roads, with tired feet 
| but lighter hearts, they journey on. 

First, in the grotesque company o! Punch and 
Judy, performing dogs, and giant, we find them, 
the grandfather pleased as with a new plaything, 
and Nell divided between a smile at the queer 
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Again do they wander forth, allowed no rest in 
even this temporary shelter, but driven away in 
fear of separation and by the dreadful possibility 
of a forced return to misery. Again a friend is 
raised up for them in the gentle schoolmaster, 
mourning in his loneliness for his little dead 
scholar; and then the busily kind, important Mrs. 
Jarley, but not so rapt in “ Jarley’s Wax Works” 
and “ the genuine and only Jarley” that she can- 
not become a kind protector. So they travel along 
in the van, “a smart little house upon wheels, 
with white dimity curtains festooning the win- 
dows, and window shutters of green picked out 
with panels of a staring red,” and in such distin- 
guished company as King George III, Mr. Gri- 
maldi, and Mary, Queen of Scots, and who are, 
so speaks the lady of the caravan, “calm and 
classical, and always the same, with a constantly 
unchanging air of coldness and gentility, and so 
like life that if wax-work only spoke and walked 
about you’d hardly know the difference.” 

Again, what more pathetic than the picture of 
the child watching from afar the meeting of the 
two sisters, and turning, with a throbbing heart 
and tear-filled eyes, back to her lonely, care-bur- 
dened life. “ Let us not believe that any selfish 
reference, unconscious though it might have been, 
to her own trials awoke her sympathy, but thank 
God that the innocent joys of others can strongly 
move us, and that we, even in our fallen nature, 
have one source of pure emotion, which must be 
prized in Heaven.” 

Driven away from this home by the reawaken- 
ing of the demon spirit in the old man, roused by 
the unfortunate meeting with the Gypsy List, and 
played upon until, in his insanity, he is drawn 
into a scheme of robbing their kind protectress. 
But once again is the fiendish spirit baffled by the 
watchful love of Little Nell, and, fleeing in terror, 
we find them floating down the river in the old 
tow-boat, surrounded by rough men, Nell singing 
with her sweet and plaintive voice to the drunken 
bargemen. 

Next, cold and wet, with exhausted strength, but 
never-failing courage, the delicate frame giving 
way, but the fire of loyal, watchful love burning 
more brightly than ever, her image comes to us 
through the intermittent glare of the iron furnace; 
warmed in its ashes, housed by one as poor and 
wretched as herself, who had but one friend in all 
the world, and that the fire he tended. 

“Tr’s like a book to me,” he said, “the only 
book I ever learned to read, and many an old story 
it tells me. It’s music, for I should know its voice 
among a thousand, and there are other voices in 
its roar. It has its pictures, too. You don’t know 
how many strange faces and different scenes I trace 
in the red-hot coals, It’s my memory, that fire, 
and shows me all my life.” 

Now through the Black Country they pick their 








way, amid gloom and ashes, the day made dai 

by smoke and the night lighted by lurid fires o 

every side. Surrounded by starvation and des) 

ration, the overtaxed little feet refuse their offic: 
the overburdened little heart breaks down, an: 
Nell drops fainting at the feet of her kind friend 
the old schoolmaster, journeying to a new and 
peaceful home. Tenderly, and with a father’s 
care, he raises her, and tends her with a loving 
solicitude prompted by a chastened memory, an« 
he vows to himself that this brave, patient, loya! 
Nell shall fill the vacancy left in his life by the 
death of his beloved scholar. So at last, dear Lit- 
tle Nell, thou hast reached a haven of rest. 

The quiet, peaceful village scene, “ the old gray 
porch, the mullioned windows, the venerable 
gravestones, dotting the green churchyard; the 
ancient tower, the very weathercock ; the brown, 
thatched roofs of cottage, barn, and homestead 
peeping from among the trees; the stream that 
rippled by the distant watermill; the blue Welsh 


mountains far away.” Thank God, there are such 


places of rest, such green and peaceful spots, where 


one may step aside from the feverish strife of life 
and draw one healthful breath. 

Near at last to Nature’s heart thou hast been 
sheltered, Little Nell, winning to thyself humble 
friends and children’s hearts, and happy with a 
deep content in the untiring devotion of the res- 
cued grandfather, but with a gentle sadness en- 
veloping thee and setting thee apart by a fore 
shadowing of that Heaven which lies so near , 
thee. 

We follow thee gliding gently through the dim 
old church and amid the graves of little children, 
tending and strewing them with flowers, as though 
with an unconscious, yearning wish that thou, too, 
shouldst be remembered in thy turn, At last, 
pale and motionless, but all too pure and fair for 
earth, we see thee lie, a little bunch of flowers 
placed on thy quiet heart by a childish hand, and 
a gray-haired, trembling old man keeping a weary 
watch—keeping it long after thou hadst closed 
thine eyes and with day after day the same heart- 
broken moan—‘“She will come to-morrow, she will 
come to-morrow.” Aye, in the to-morrow of the 
great Hereafter. 

“There is nothing—no, nothing—innocent or 
good that dies and is forgotten. Let us hold to 
that faith or none. An infant, a prattling child 
dying in its cradle, will live again in the better 
thoughts of those who loved it, and will play its 
part through them in the redeeming actions of the 
world, though its burnt to ashes or 
drowned in the deepest sea. There is not an 
angel added to the host of Heaven but does its 
blessed work on earth in those that loved it here. 
Forgotten! Oh! if the good deeds of human 
creatures could be traced to their source, how 
beautiful would even death appear! for how much 
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LINES TO A DAUGHTER. 








charity, mercy, and purified affection would be| “ Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 


seen to have their growth in dusty graves!” Blend with the breath that thrills 
How well and truly can we apply these, thine} With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
own words, to thee, the great magician of the pen, That fills the Kentish hills. 


for “ Little Nell” stands confessed a type of child- 
ish purity and self-saerificing devotion! And, 
though the great heart of him who called up such 
a vision of sweetness and purity lies as cold and 
still as hers, its influence never dies, and to its | 
call each human heart the world over makes re- 


sponse, dwelling in tender accents on the name of | LINES TO A DAUGHTER 


“ Little Nell.” 
Into the hands of one who wields a stronger pen | WITH THE GIFT OF A BIBLE. 


than mine I render up the closing words, feeling | 
4 ee : HE dappled moon that broke so rosy rec 
sure that Bret Harte’s tribute will lend an honor | a. ; —— ; 
< Hias kept its promise, and the full-orbed sun 
to this fragment : 


“ And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths intwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 





This spray of Western pine!” 
H. 8S. ATWATER. 


| With heart reviving beams makes Nature 
DICKENS IN CAMP. | glad. 
“ Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, His ray is mirrored back by yond wide sea 

’ | As from a glassy lake, save that the slow 


The river sang below; ; 2 

di ere - Kae | And solemn undulation tells of depths beneath, 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting : ? 
| And power, once roused, to ’whelm proud navies 


Their minarets of snow. 
whole. 


“ The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted Near yonder point I see a painted bark— 
The ruddy tints of health | A beauteous thing, but very, very frail, 

On haggard face and form that drooped and Hoisting the snowy sail; high on the prow 

| Stands, leaning on an anchor’s silver stem, 

| The flatterer Hope, with eyes that seem like stars. 

| One white hand points to halycon climes afar, 

“ Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure | The other beckons to a timid maid 
A hoarded volume drew, | And waves her to embark and sail for Heaven. 

And cards were dropped frem the hands of list- | 


fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth. 


Ah timid maid! hast thon bethought thee well 
| Of that whereon thy fragile, fairy ship 
| Is now first launched ? say, dost thou fondly dream 
“ And then, while round them shadows gathered | That glassy mirror will be ever thus? 


less leisure 
To hear the tale anew. 


faster, Alas! how soon can these bright azure floods 
And as the firelight fell, | That proffer thee such gentle pilotage 
He read aloud the book wherein the master | Rise, like devouring dragons round their prey, 


Had writ of ‘ Little Nell’ And ’gainst thy feeble, unresisting bark, 


‘ Like crested warriors bend them to destroy 
“ Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader pace ; P >, 
f . : | Where is thy chart? what know’st thou of the 


coast— 





Was youngest of them all— 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar, 


. Th: far F -oas - J av P “J - rns ? 
i emer ametthtn Oil, That far, far coast, whence traveler none returns ? 


Is that fair beckoner thy only trust ? 


“ The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, Weak guide indeed o’er such a trackless sea ! 


Listened in every spray, 
While the whole camp, with ‘Nell’ on Eng- 
lish meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 


No, simple one, confide not in her tale; 

Behold a faultless chart—a guide-book sure, 

A compass undeceiving, touched from Heaven— 
Steer thee by this; and though the brooding night, 
With blackest pall of overshadowing gloom 

| Shroud day’s last beam, nor leave one glimmering 


} 

| 

“ And so in mountain solitudes, o’ertaken— 
As by some spell divine— 
Their cares drop from them like the needles star, 
shaken Still keep thy trusting eve on this; hold firm the 


From out the gusty pine. helm ; 


| Whate’er may threaten keep the track laid down 
“ Lost 18 that camp and wasted all its fire ;. True to the end; and that long-sought-for shore, 
And he who wrought that spell ?— | Fairer than fable, brighter than the dream 
Ah! towering pine and stately Kentish spire, | Of saint entranced, shall greet thy wondering eves. 
Ye have one tale to tell! | ; LS. H. 
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yr the vegetable creation. But 
for an all-embracing and complete 
supply of human wants, at least in a 
simple state of society, perhaps the 
date-palm is unrivaled. The natives 
in the oasis of the great Sahara desert 
literally depend upon it for meat and 
drink, for clothing and for lodging. 
Dressed in a variety of ways, its fruits 
serve as sustenance not only to man, 
but also to his cattle, his horses, his 
sheep, and goats. Thesap drawn from 
the trunk of the tree affords him an, 
agreeable drink when fresh, and a 
dangerously intoxicating beverage 
when fermented. The soft, flexible 
inner bark he weaves into baskets, 
twines into strong thread, and even 
adapts for purposes of clothing. The 
2 : timber frames of houses he makes of 
$8 mere yal ™ the hard external wood of the trunk, 
: and their roofs he forms of the broad 
leaves of the tree covered over with 
clay and weighted with stones. Thus 
there is absolutely no part of the date- 
palm which may not be made useful 
to mankind; and the natives who 
understand it could sustain life liter- 
ally with no other sustenance. 
Among its other virtues the palm 
es tector: Ol { e) is remarkably prolific. It begins to 
a ‘ fe) t \ tee bloom in December, and continues to 
and Hest. - . Ke ee ‘ 
, ‘ Ss ..) put forth blossoms until March. The 
"> earliest fruit is ready about June; but 
; “> successive generations of blossoms 
. continue to ripen until the month of 
Ns a : November. Thus it may be said to 
PALM-TREES. be active in production throughout the whol 


year; it never rests for a single month. Every 


a 
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T would be a curious question whether mankind | seventh year, however, is a sort of Sabbati 
have found their best friends among the ani- | period, in which it is said to take some relaxation 
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But this can scarcely be accepted literally. No 
tree produces equally throughout all the years of 
its life; and the statement made about the palm | 
may be taken as meaning that, on the average, a | 
poorer crop than usual may be expected every | 
seventh year. The amount of fruit produced also 
during each year is very considerable. Each tree 


‘ ° . . | 
is said to yield on ay average four or five hundred- | f 





weight. 

The tree is generally regarded as an instance of 
beauty, or rather, perhaps, of grace. The aspir- | 
ing simplicity of its stem, contrasted with the 
feathery pendants of its crown and the rich clus- 
ters of fruit drooping from the summit, form 
altogether a striking picture characteristic of East- 
ern lands, 

That Palestine was specially associated in 
the minds of the ancients with the palm-tree is 
sufficiently proved by the name Pheenicia, which 
is derived from it. There is also a well-known 
medal of the Roman Emperor Vespasian, on 
which Judea is represented by the emblem of a 
maiden weeping under a palm-tree. It is, how- 
ever, a singular circumstance that the tree itself 
is very rarely mentioned in the Bible, and its 
fruit absolutely never, unless in one doubtful pas- 
sage of the Book of Chronicles, where it appears 
in the margin. Nevertheless, mention is made of 
it at some of the most critical periods of sacred 
history, and the names of several sacred sites are 
derived from it. Thus, when the Israelites on 
their way toward Sinai from Egypt arrived at 
Elim, they found there twelve wells of water and 
threescore and ten palm-trees. It was precisely 
such a position as the palm-tree loves. It must 
have water; but it prefers to find that water in 
the sandy bottoms of ancient seas, where it is often 
brackish. 

Jericho was celebrated as the city of palm-trees, 
and its groves were conspicuous in the vision of 
Moses from Pisgah. From that time until the 
Roman period the palm-trees of Jericho are fre- 
quently mentioned, and Herod the Great took so 
much interest in them that the Roman poet Hor- 
ace jocularly alludes to his taste as a proverb of 
the time. Among these groves of palm Antony 
and Cleopatra wandered when the former was 
pursuing in the wonderland of the East those 
brilliant campaigns which were to have so disas- 
trous a termination. These same groves suffered 
sad devastation when the final judgment fell upon 
the City of the Great King. The trees were cut 
down in large numbers, and were carried to the 
Roman camp, where they were used as war ma- 
terial in the construction of Roman machinery for 
the siege. In the days of Justin Martyr—that 
is, in the second century—there were stilt palm- 
trees in the neighborhood of Jericho, but at the 
present day it is doubtful if there is even one 
left. 








MODERN FICTION. 





N his oration on the death of Dickens, Dean 
Stanley spoke forcibly of the innate love the 
human heart has for allegory, or fiction, and 

of how much more this delights and impresses 
the mind than a bald statement of principles or 
facts. Our Lord Himself, Stanley went on to say, 
taught almost exclusively by parables; for in- 
stance, instead of a mere statement that our Hea- 
venly Father is ready to forgive and to receive us 
back on the first stirrings of repentance, He gives 
us this lesson in the most touching, exquisite, and 
impressive form in the parable of the prodigal 
son, and in the case of nearly all of His divine 
teachings “ without a parable spake He not unto 
them.” 

Fiction is undoubtedly a mighty factor in mod- 
ern life. Dickens and Hugo, for instance, by 
means of their powerful and pathetic romances, 
have done more to call attention to social abuses 
and to promote their reform than if they had 
spent their lives in a pulpit or rostrum dilating 
on these evils. Their romances have reached a 
much larger number of persons than they could 
possibly have reached with the voice, and their 
powerful and dramatic presentations of their sub- 
jects have moved and penetrated the heart far 
more deeply than any mere didactic statement 
or moral discourse could have done. 

In no respect is the difference between this and 
all preceding literary eras more discernible than 
in the changed school of fiction. Let us lay the 
favorite romances of a century ago beside those of 
to-day, and it will enable us to realize vividly the 
changes and advances that have been accomplished 
in the world within a hundred years. The Chil- 
dren of the Abbey was a romance that especially 
delighted our ancestors, they being moved to tears 
by the persecutions Amanda Malvina underwent 
and by the romantic flights she had to take on 
account of the malice of enemies or importunities 
of lovers. Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, Clarissa 
Harlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison were also fa- 
vorite romances a century ago. As a contrast to 
the above-mentioned school of novels, and, indeed, 
a reaction from it, there were Fielding’s coarse 
and rollicking novels, and a little later there was 
the highly colored style of which The Mysteries of 
Udolpho may be taken as a type; but no matter 
which of these styles we read, we feel we are not 
en rapport with the writers. A new age has arisen, 
with new ideals, aspirations, and problems, and 
with the new age a newschool of fiction has 
sprung up. The specialty of this new school is 
its introspective tendency; hence the modern 
novel of the best type (we are limiting ourselves 
to this type) instead of presenting us with an ar- 
ray of glittering circumstance or exciting adven- 
tures is mainly a study of character. The sur- 
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roundings and events of life are treated as a mere 
ecaflolding, within and above which is evolved 
. 


the real structure—the character, Here centres 


the supreme interest; to this is directed the skill 


of the modern writer and the attention of the 
modern reader. 

The modern novelist writes with a recognition 
of the great pivotal fact in human character and 
destiny, namely, that there are two great forces at 
work in the human breast—like the two greatattrac- 
tions, centripetal and centrifugal, that sway nature. 
One of the forces operating on man draws him 
upward and Godward, while the other draws him 
downward and selfward, hence all genuine pro- 
gress is through effort and conflict. The heroes 
and heroines of Richardson’s school are repre- 
sented as being models of perfected virtues and 
graces at the outset of their career; indeed, they 
are so far removed from errors and temptations 
that we feel as if they were gentle beyond the 

ange of oursympathies. The best modern novel- 
ists, however, with a deeper insight into human 
nature and a more accurate knowledge of its laws 
and workings, represent heroes or heroines as 
struggling through obstructions and temptations 
toward the heights on which there is repose. As 
an instance of this fact we may cite Ethel New- 
come, one of the most finely drawn of Thackeray's 
heroines, a young woman of noble nature, but 
much warped by the worldly and pernicious 
teachings and influences that had been brought to 
bear on her. Ethel very nearly succumbed to 
these baleful influences; she almost buried her 
better nature beneath the dust of sordidness, but 
at length this better nature awoke, and it is bean- 
tiful to see how it gradually reasserted itself. 
Audrey Verschoyle, heroine of that charming 
little romance, Dorothy Fox, reminds us very much 
of Ethel Newcome in the way she throws off the 
shackles of worldliness and of sordid, mercenary 
tvtorings, and rises to the heights of pure and 
noble womanhood. 

As an instance of the fact that the main aim of 
the leading novelists is to depict the unfolding of 
character rather than to present us with an array 
of startling and romantic adventures, we might 
cite the finest novelist of this century—George 
Eliot—whose studies and analyses of character are 
only second to Shakespeare’s. There is nothing 
brilliant nor romantio in the surroundings or 
outward events of her heroines’ lives. None of 
them pass through any startling adventures, if we 
except a few episodes in Maggie Tulliver’s life. 
The interest turns almost exclusively on the de- 
velopment of character. 

We might bring forward Miss Muloch as 
another proof of the fact that the principal aim 
of the best modern novelists is to depict the work- 


ings of the human heart and the development of | 


character rather than to entertain us with pa- 
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geantry and adventures. Miss Muloch’s Olive, 
one of the sweetest of the sisterhood of mod 
heroines, is represented as a quiet, plain, you 
woman, slightly deformed, and the hero of 
Noble Life was still more unfortunate in t 
latter respect. Yet in each case, how fully, ho 
beautifully the inner life unfolded itself amid a). 
parently unfavorable auspices, Jane Eyre, Charlot 
Bronté’s most popular heroine, is represented as 
plain, obscure young governess; in short, the gi: 
eral tendency of the highest style of modern fic- 
tion is akin to that of Wordsworth’s school of 
poetry, aiming to show that deep interest and 
pathos may exist amid the most obscure and com- 
monplace surroundings and circumstances, and that 
the one object which supremely merits our atten 
tion and interest is “ the awful soul that dwells in 
clay,” whose laws and developments are a thou 
sandfold more important than the ever-shifting 
play of circumstance through which it manifests 
itself. 

Of course, there was not a sudden and precipi- 
tate transition from the romances of the eighteenth 
century and those of to-day. There were certain 
intermediate writers who bridged over the gul! 
and rendered the transition less abrupt. Foremost 
among these we may enumerate Miss Edgeworth 
and Miss Austen. Miss Edgeworth, in her ad- 
mirable tales, Helen, Belinda, Ratronage, and many 
others, gave to the world, as an able critic says, 
“a genuine display of nature, a certain tone of 
rationality and good sense, which was the more 
pleasing because in a novel it was then new.” 

“Tt required,” said Jeflrey, “ almost the same 
courage to get rid of the jargon of fashionable 
life and the swarms of peers, foundlings, and se- 
ducers as it did to sweep away the mythological 
persons of antiquity and to introduce characters 
who spoke and acted like those who were to pe- 
ruse their adventures.” 

Doubtless most of our readers are familiar with 
the brilliant and felicitous epigram which one of 
the witty Smith brothers (James or Horace 
wrote on Miss Edgeworth : 

“ We every-day bards may ‘ Anonymous’ sign, 

That refuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never be thine; 

Thy writings, where moral and satire unite, 

Must bring forth the name of their author to light— 

Good and bad join in telling the source of their birth ; 

The bad own thy edge and the good own thy worth,” 


Miss Austen’s own age did not appreciate her 
as highly as she is appreciated nowadays, owing 
to the fuct that her school was 8o entirely new, of 
so mild a lustre, so free from stage trickery and 
effect that it probably seemed insipid beside the 
highly colored pages of The Monk, The Bravo of 
Venice, and other popular romances of the period. 
As studies of human nature they surpassed any 
English novels then existing. Sir Walter Scott 


said, in reference to Miss Austen, “ This young 
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DR. WILLIAM HARVEY. 
lady has a talent for describing the involvements DR. WILLIAM HARVEY. 


and feelings and characters of ordinary life which 

js to me the most wonderful I ever met with. HE life of William Harvey is full of interest 
The big b0w-wow strain I can do myself like any to every student of anatomy, physiology, and 
one now going, but the exquisite touch that ren- medicine. It closely concerns us all; for 
ders ordinary, commonplace things and characters | before his time little was known of the human 





interesting from the truth of the description and | frame, and his discoveries have a practical bear- 
sentiment is denied me.” This is a strikingly | ing on the treatment even of the simplest com- 
just criticism, both On Miss Austen and himself;{ plaint. Born at Folkestone in 1578, Harvey had 
for “the Wizard of the North,” with all his im-| the inestimable advantage of good scholastic train- 
posing and highly idealized pictures of chivalric | ing. From the grammar school at Canterbury he 
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“GULIELMUS HARVEUS DIED 

1578 ‘ANGLUS NATUS,GALLU, ITAL, GERMANLE HOSPES, 1657 
. Vinique MOR, ET. DESIDERIUM, 

QUEM OMNIS TERRA EXPETISSET CIVEM. 








times, his thrilling descriptions of tournaments] went to Caius College, Cambridge, in 1593, and 
after studying logic and natural philosophy there 


and knightly adventures, seldom penetrates 
six years, he subsequently resided in Padua, then 


beneath the surface. In short, he has no turn! 
for introspection or analysis of character; like | a celebrated school of medicine, and attended lec- 
Homer, he is a pure narrator, and perhaps it is tures on anatomy, pharmacy, and surgery, de- 
well we should have a few such among our nov- |livered respectively by Fabricius al Aquapen- 
elists, instead of having them all such acute | dente, Minadons, and Casserius. The common 
analyzers, and although the world has already language of learned men at that time was Latin, 

gun to yawn a little over Scott, it has rarely |in which Harvey himself composed his works. 
hal a narrator who has conferred so much inno- | He wrote it, indeed, correctly and with elegance. 
cent enjoyment. | In Padua he was admitted to the degree of Doctor 
Mary W. Earty. |of Medicine, and at the age of twenty-four he 
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returned to England. It was in August, 1615, 
that he was chosen by the College of Physicians 
to deliver his Lumleian lectures on anatomy and 
surgery, and he is supposed to have taken the 
earliest opportunity of bringing forward his views 
on the circulatian of the blood, which he after- 
ward developed more fully and published in 
1628. The fact is, that while studying at Padua 
a new world of observation had opened itself to 
Harvey’s inquiring mind, His master, Fabricius, 
had called his attention to certain curious valves 
inside the veins made by the folds of their lining. 
Why did they lie open when the blood was flow- 
ing toward the heart and close up and bar the way 
the moment it was not flowing in that direction? 
Fabricius said it was only to prevent the blood 
rushing too fast into the branches of the veins; 
but Harvey was not satisfied with this reason. 
By experiments which he made he found that the 
arteries carried blood from the heart and the veins 
brought it back again; hence the throbbing of the 
arteries charged with blood pumped fresh out of 
the heart and sent through the body. 

But this was far from being the whole of Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
It was but half of it. After the blood had gone 
its first round—the blood in the lower artery being 
returned to the heart by the lower vein and the 
blood in the upper artery by the upper vein—it 
starts upon a new circuit, Descending through 
some valves from the upper chamber, or auricle, 
of the heart to the lower, it takes its flow through 
the lungs and comes back by the pulmonary, or 
lung-vein, into the upper heart-chamber, from 
which the entire round begins afresh. The first 
journey is called the general circulation, and the 
second the pulmonary circulation, in which the 
change that the blood undergoes is of the most 
important kind. The blood which is carried be- 
comes exposed to the action of the air by means 
of the capillary vessels, it loses carbonic acid gas, 
which is poisonous, and absorbs oxygen, which is 
life-giving. This fact, it is true, was not known 
to Harvey, but he prepared the way for its dis- 
covery by the substantial proofs he exhibited of 
the double circulation. 

Harvey, however, was not hasty in arriving at 
his conclusions. It was nineteen years before he 
traced the blood through all the channels of the 
body, and he felt quite certain that he had grasped 
truth without admixture of error. Yet he expe- 
rienced the fate of all who are in advance of their 
fellows. The older physicians would not believe 
that he was in possession of truths which they had 
never taught or learnt; and Harvey told a friend 
that he had lost many patients through his new 
discovery. But the unfortunate sovereign, Charles 
I, whose physician Harvey was, cannot be num- 
bered among those prejudiced persons who opposed 


him. The King, on the contrary, allowed him | 





maby opportunities of making physiological ex- 
periments by the help of deer in the roya}) parks. 
took great interest in his scientific researches, and 
made him, for a time, head of Merton College, 
Oxford. But he was of a retiring disposition, and 
80 averse to controversy that he could hardly be 
persuaded to publish his later investigations when 
he had become aware of the disputes and ill-wi)) 
occasioned by his discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, 

Harvey’s inquiries into the subject of ineubation, 
carried on, as they were, by means of a long and 
patient series of experiments, were of considerable 
value, though not to be compared in importance 
with those relating to the heart and lungs. It 
was this last which gave him his name among 
posterity, and which, by its novelty and boldness, 
aroused so lively an opposition among his con 
temporaries. It is not surprising that he should 
speak of the things he had put forward as “so 
new and unheard of that I not only fear evil to 
myself from the ill-will of some, but I am afraid 
of having all men for my enemies, so much are 
persons influenced and led by habit, by doctrine 
once imbibed and rooted in them deeply, like a 
second nature, and by a reverential regard for 
antiquity.” Hence he was violently opposed. 
Not a single physician over forty years of age 
admitted his discovery ; but Plempius, a professor 
of Louvain, one of his early opponents, declared 
himself a convert, and through his example many 
more laid down their arms. : 

It was in 1623 that Harvey was appointed phy- 
sician extraordinary to James I; and when he 
afterward became physician to his son, Charles I, 
he was in the habit of exhibiting to his Majesty 
and tothe most observant persons of his court the 
motions of the heart and other phenomena on 
which his teaching was founded. During the Civil 
War he moved about with the King from place to 
place, and it was while staying for a short time 
in Oxford that the King made him master of 
Merton, and, by an admission ad eundem, he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine. The 
mastership, however, was a very transient honor. 
In a few months the Puritan party regained the 
ascendancy and replaced Brent, whom the King 
had displaced. Soon after he suffered still more 
from the violent partisanship of the time. His 
house was burned and plundered, several un- 
published works of his being unfortunately de- 
stroyed. 

This must have been a severe trial and similar 
in its character to a distressing loss experienced by 
Sir Isaac Newton at a later period. The latter 
years of his life were spent at his country-house 
at Lambeth, or with his bsother, not far from 
Richmond. In 1654 he was elected President of 
the College of Physicians, but declined the office 
in consequence of his age and infirmities. He pre- 
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sented, however, his library to the College, and also, | up to and trust in. But ere the time set for her 
during his lifetime, a farm which he had inherited | marriage had arrived, she found qualities in the 
from his father. He died at the venerable age of | man she loved against which the best part of her 
| woman’s nature protested so strongly that she 
; p+) aie rm a. 4 resolved to break the present tie before it became 
MY OLD MAID. one which could not be broken. 

-_— | Then she set herself, with a sore, but resolute 

ES, she was an old maid—that is, she had, | heart, to tear up and root out her love. This was 
when I first knew her, arrived at that age | no easy task, being not a girl’s first light fancy, 
when girls who have not been so fortunate, | but involving the deepest feelings of the mature 

or unfortunate, as to marry are classed with that! woman. Yet she felt the truth of Mrs. Brown- 


eighty, in 1657. 





order. But as to those who knew her well think- | ing’s words: 
ing of her as an old maid or setting her aside as 
no longer belonging among the young folks—I 
: * ° _ | love 
do not believe it ever occurred to them. l. rest , 

. : . Than God's truths, better for companions sweet 

She was always so fresh and bright that the! ,, me 2 

- Than great convictions—let us bear our weights, 


“And since we needs must hunger better for man’s 


girls seemed to forget that she was not as young Preferring lonely hearths to desolate souls.” 
as themselves, and loved to gather around her, | 


‘ : ‘ AE 
while the older ladies prized her society just as | And she was strong enough and true enough to 


| herself to do what she knew was best. Anger on 
her lover’s part and rapid lessening of esteem for 
him helped her greatly ; but she could not remain 


much, 

If any public work or entertainment was on 
hand in the small town she was sure to be called 
upon for assistance and gave efficient help, while | in the place which had now so many painful asso- 
2 picnic or a social party was hardly thouglit com- ciations, so returned home and threw herself, with 
plete without her presence. | vigorous energy, into whatever work she could find 

Some of her warmest friends and admirers were | to do: helping her cousin’s wife with the care of 
among the boys of from twelve to seventeen years.|the children and the minister’s wife with her 
It was her delight to interest them, draw out their | sewing; nursing the sick wherever she found those 
best qualities, and quietly instill manly principles| who needed her care, and becoming an active 
into their minds with such tact that they did not | member of a sewing society for the poor. Help- 
perceive any design in what she was doing. Any ing others thus brought its own reward, and her 
one of them would have been her ready champion | mind was in good time restored to its old tranquil 
had occasion required, and woe to the person who state. But fresh trials now came. New elements 
found fault with Miss Douglass in their presence. had come into her cousin’s household, and there 
For, of course, she was criticised and found fault | were many things to disturb and annoy and make 
with by some—as what old maid is not—by peo- unpleasant the life of one not an immediate mem- 
ple who like to make invidious remarks. But} ber of the family. 
although not impervious to such things, she strove | She was growing older, also, and felt the cramp- 
not to let them trouble her, but to go on courage- | ing influence of not being able to carry out her 


ously in what she thought was the right way.| own views and ways, as a woman with her own 


Her life had not been all a path of roses. Before | home would do. She took up a school again—just 
a few scholars to employ her time away from 


she was quite grown both parents died, leaving 
her to the care of a married cousin, who had 
been almost like a brother since her early child-| she did not succeed well this time. 
hood. At nineteen she commenced teaching to| and wore upon her. Daily vexations prevented 
support herself, being unwilling longer to depend | her bringing a mind fresh and calm to meet her 
entirelyon her cousin, although he made her feel | scholars and bear with patience their dullness or 
welcome to all he could give. With economy and | waywardness. This troubled her greatly. She 
prudence, in a few years she saved a nice little | had naturally been of such a bright, hopeful dis- 
sum, which was carefully invested to bring an in- | position, and now she found herself growing fret- 
come, Then her health beginning to fail some-| ful and looking at the dark side of things and 


what with the wear of teaching, she gave it up | dreading the future. She thought of what she 
always heard, of so many old maids being 


and went on a long visit to relatives in a distant had 
State. Here, at the age of twenty-seven, she met | cross and sharp, and wondered if it was creeping 
her fate, as she then thought, being wooed with | upon her to be one of them. She struggled against 
levotion by one whom all her friends considered it, and in agreeable company was bright and cheer- 
a suitable mate, and lived for awhile in the happy | ful as ever, and many thought she had such a 
anticipation of exchanging her solitary lot for| pleasant life; but at home, alone in her own 
one in which she would be the first object of re- | room at night, she often gave up to gloomy, de- 


gard and care with some one whom she could Jook | spondent thoughts. 


home and bring in what she could live on. But 
It wearied 















































































































































































































































































































































































‘It is seldom that a woman marries after reach- 








they chose, and the church choir practiced with | 


ing thirty,” she said to herseif, “and I do not] parlor organ; and occasionally she invited her o|d 
think now I should ever care to if opportunity | lady friends to tea and entertained them so that 
offered. So 1 shall be an old maid, and they of| they were charmed. 

all people need to be amiable and agreeable, for| She avoided any primness or prudishness as 


they have not their own near kindred always to 
bear with their failings, as wives and mothers 
should lovable to 
If I should 


grow sharp and acid, like some I know of, | 


have, and make themselves 


those whom they have to live with. 


should hate myself, and no one would care to have 
me with them. I have often pictured the good 
old maid I meant to be, like one I knew when a 
little girl, who did so much good and was so be- 
but how can I ever become such a one 


situated as I now am, and I see no other way for 


loved ; 


me to walk in as yet.” 

She did not dream how near was the new way 
opening for her. One day her cousin brought the 
intelligence that a brother of her mother’s, whom 
they had not heard of for years, had died, leaving 
to his niece Laura ten thousand dollars. “ Enough 
to make you independent all your life, well in- 
vested, if you wish it,” said her cousin, smiling 
upon her, “since you love independence so well.” 

That night, while thinking earnestly over the 
subject, Laura Douglass’s future came to her like 
an inspiration. She would have a home of her 
own, where she could gather friends around her 
whenever she wished, as, of course, she could 
not here, and bring happiness to them and herself, 
or live in calm quietude, to read and study when 
she cared not for company. 

So she bought a pretty cottage and furnished it 
tastefully, yet inexpensively. Then she persuaded 
a middle-aged couple—worthy poor people, whom 
she had long known—to come and live with her, 
the woman to cook and the man to attend to all 
outside work in return for the home she gave 
them. 

When the house was ready for occupation she 
was as delighted with it as any young married 
woman first taking possession of her new realm. 
She had her cozy little parlor with its embroid- 
ered muslin curtains and soft-tinted carpet, its 


she grew older, which would have made her «: 
uncomfortable companion to some, while othe: 
would laugh at it; but acted her own natural se 


which was a young self in feeling, and, as she did 
not affect this youthfulness, it looked right and 
called forth no remark, but made hera most agree- 
able companion; for with her brightness and 
freshness of manner she had the judgment and 
intellect of cultivated maturity. Her gentlemen 
acquaintances recognized this charm, and she had 
some warm them whom shi 
greatly valued. She never allowed them to talk 
of love to her, but kept them as true friends, and 
they apppreciated and gave her a friendship and 
homage pleasant to receive. 


admirers among 


So she went on her way, a truly happy old 
maid. 
not hours when she felt a sense of loss and loneli- 
ness in the realization that there were none of her 
very own none to whom she was 
nearest and dearest, or on whom she had any claim 
but that of friendship. Such must have been the 
case at times; but she had a brave spirit, and I 
know from the fruits of her life and from some 
words once falling from her lips in my presence, 
that she did not long indulge in idle sorrow over 
this deprivation, but schooled herself to make the ' 
best of the present and cheerfully meet the future, 
fully conscious of being far happier and more 
contented than many who make a loveless or mis- 
taken marriage. 

Her time was not all spent in looking for 
pleasure, by any means. She still visited and 
nursed the sick, and often alleviated the wants of 
needy ones in small ways which were now practi- 
cable. 


I will not presume to say that there were 


nxround her 


She was also an active member of the 
temperance society, taught a class in drawing, and 
one afternoon in every week spent two hours in 
reading to a blind friend. 

It is several years since I Jeft the place where 





pretty little tables with books and vases, shells, 
cards, and other bijouterie scattered about, and pic- 
tures hanging everywhere. And her neat little 
bedroom, beautiful in its adornings and arrange- 


ment of furniture and colors, without anything | 


She would invite some friend from a dis- | 
| 


costly. 
tance, often, to make her a visit, or, when no one 
was staying with her, one or another of the girls | 
near by were always ready to spend a night or two 
in her pleasant house when she did not wish to be | 
alone. She gave delightful little entertainments to | 
the young people and those of her own age, and 
every one liked to attend Miss Douglass's “ even- 
ings.” They were all made to enjoy themselves in 
some way. The musical club met there whenever 


| 


my old maid lived, but I hear she is living 
on in the same way, doing good and scattering 
happiness as well as gathering it. 

And I sometimes think—why cannot there be 
more single women such as this one ?—women 
who have enough to make them independent 
and enable them to live as they please, who, in- 
stead of being cold and repellant to the world, 
or shy and stiff, keeping themselves from natu- 
ral enjoyments becanse no longer young, could 
bring sunshine around themselves and others, 
making themselves beloved and sought after, and 
bringing honor upon the name now so often 
thoughtlessly or unfeelingly derided. 


EpwNa. 
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THE PEACOCK. 


HE peacock is a native of Northern India. 

It is related that when Alexander the Great, 
with his army, penetrated into the wild coun- 

try about the Indus and its tributaries, he was 
ast mished at the splendor of the plumage of the 
strange birds filling the forests. The Indian King, 
Porus, whom Alexander conquered, sat in state 


inder a gorgeous canopy made of peacocks’ feath- 
ers, While attendants held fans and parasols of the 
same brilliant plumes. Alexander himself es- 
teemed as among the most valuable of his trophies 
brought back to Greece the peacocks and gold 
dust from India. 

Peacocks soon afterward became domesticated 
throughout Europe. They were early dedicated 
to Juno, the queen of goddesses. Probably the 
“eves” of the peacock’s tail gave rise to the fable 

f the eyes of Argus, although the story goes that 
Argus first had the hundred eyes, which were 
ifterward set in the peacock’s plumage. 

During the Middle Ages pea-fowl were highly 
esteemed, not only as pets and ornaments, but also 
as a table delicacy. It was the custom, at elegant 
banquets, to place a roast peacock, apparently 
whole and decorated with its feathers, at the end 
of the board; at a given signal the lady of the 
house would strip the bird of its ornaments and 
divide it with her own fair fingers, the fowl being 
already cut into a sufficient number of pieces, one 
for each guest. Perhaps the custom died out in 
accordance with the prevailing sentiment that 
peacocks were too pretty to kill; there were plenty 
f commoner fowl that were just as good to eat. 

The peacock has been the subject of satires and 
moral essays innumerable. The creature is very 
vain, they say, and with all its beauty has ugly 
feet and a hideous voice. But even so—who 
wouldn’t be vain if they had half so much beauty 
1s the despised peacock ? And who could expect 
to have the perfections of the lark and nightingale 
thrown in besides ?—as if anybody had everything 
to he desired in this world. The peacock is just 
as respectable a bird as any—and its human 
counterparts are not altogether to be blamed. 
Such stories generally have the effect of making 
ne sympathize with the object attacked and _hat- 
ing the lauded, so-called virtue. Better be vain 
than prim any time. 

There is something remarkable about the plu- | 
mage of the peacock. The colors are principally | 
blue and green, cold and far from brilliant in 
themselves. But the manner in which they are | 
blended is so wonderful that no human artist can | 
imitate it. The multiplicity of shades to whieh | 
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}do not seem to be part of the coloring, but are 
caused by the play of light upon the myriad mi- 


nute surfaces of the feather-vanes, as witness the 





this mingling gives rise exhausts man’s power to | tiny, rainbow-like circles around the eyes of the 


name; we are only sure of peacock-blue, which | 
is, after all, a green, and peacock-green, which is, 


after all, a blue. 


tail, shifting with every motion. We are told that 
the effect of blueand green together is intolerable, 
The shimmering gold and red | and when throwm together crudely this is true. 
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But here, upon the splendid train of this one bird, 
we have all the tints of the forest-leaves, all the 
varied hues of sapphires and gentians and summer 
skies, melting into each other and changing like 
mist, the whole illuminated by the sheen of roseate 
pearl or the dazzling brightness of mimic suns. 


LISETTE’S DEVOTION. 


E have waited long enough, 
This has been a famous harvest. 


+ \ 
| saved enough to furnish our cottage 


anew—surely there is no need for further delay.” 


I have 


“SHE TRIED TO THINK IT ALL OVER CALMLY. 


Lisette looked up from her spinning-wheel, 
with a deep flush on her dark, grave face. 

“Let it be as you wish, Carlo,” she said, gently. 
“And I, too, have been industrious and saving ; 
and though only poor Lisette, the nameless one, 
the stranger in your valley, without friends or kin- 
dred, I shall not come to you quite empty-handed. 
I have at Jeast saved enough to buy my wedding- 
Look, Carlo!” and she opened a box that 
stood in a corner, and displayed a store of snowy- 


,rown. 


white, though coarse homespun linen. “See! this 
is what I have done, this is my share; and look, I 
have earned this!” placing a little bag containing 
thirty crowns in his hand. 

“ Why, you are rich, Lisette, you are splendid,” 


Lisette. | 


| the young man cried, in amazement. “ How 
| you do all this yourself, my dear one?” 
“ By economy, Carlo, and industry, and the hoy, 

of making you glad some day. I knew you w 
not like an empty-handed bride.” 

* Do you think I love you any better for thes 

| Do you suppose I waited till you had made y 
wedding-clothes to ask you to be my wife and 
the day for our marriage ?” 

“ No, no, Carlo; only the mother and the neig! 
bors must not say their brave, handsome Ca; 
And | 
| the wedding, let it be when you will, dear; w 
Our hearts 


took an empty-handed, dowerless bride. 


have waited five years. 
have been tried by time and absenct 
surely, surely, we must be happy, m) 
Carly !” 

“ Happy! the birds the 
morning, as the flowers with the dew 


ay, as in 
on them, as the sun at noon,” he said 
pressing her hand. “ To-day is Tuesday, 
to-morrow a week shall be our wed 
ding-day, Lisette !” 

“ So soon, Carlo? it takes my breat! 
away.” 

“So long, von mean; a whole week 
It makes me sad,” he r 
plied, laughing. “And now farewell, 
Lisette. I must go tell the mother. |t 
will be a happy day for her when sh 
has for a daughter in reality 
Why, she says your step is the fleetey, 
your touch the lightest, your voice the 
sweetest of any in our valley. She 
loves you, Lisette, as much or more 


and a day. 


you 


than she loves me!” 
“ Not so, Carlo! 
child 
the only mother I have ever known.” 
“Poor Marie!” he murmured, as he 
went away. “Oh! if I had only known 
her first, and if the mother only loved 


You are her on)) 
Still, she loves me, and she is 


her as she does Lisette.” 
At that moment there came tripping 
along, under the shadow of the garden 
wall, a young girl with brilliant eves, laughing 


” 


white teeth, and rippling black hair, a creature all 
mirth, smiles, and joyous, careless happiness. 

“ Hallo, Carlo! so vou are at home again. Wel 
come, welcome. When did you return, and how 
long are you going to stay in the valley ?” 

“T came this morning, Marie, and I am going 
to stay always,” he replied. “I have purchased old 
Martin’s vineyard, and shall dress my own vines 
and tend my own goats for the future.” 

“Ah! that’s pleasant news, Carlo; but”—with 
you will be wanting a wile, 


“ 


a shy side glance 
my friend; the mother is rather old to tend you 
and see to the goats.” 

“ Yes, I’ll be wanting a wife, Marie,” Carlo said, 
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LISETTE’S 





slowly, “and I’ve found one; I am going to marry 
Lisette !” 

“ Lisette !” 
history amazement, 


Only one word, but it told a whole 
anger, misery, 
"9 


-* ‘arlo marry Lisette ? lim possible I 

For Lisette was but a poor, friendless, name 
less stranger, who had come to the village a beg 
gar. She was a beggar no longer, for she had 
willing hands, and work was to be had on the hill 
vineyards and in the harvest-fields, and, when not 
wiling out-of doors, her spinning-wheel was never 


idle. 


grave, sad face was regarded as a killjoy by the 


But she was still almost a stranger, for her 


merry villagers, whose idea of happiness was t 
laugh and sing when their work was over. 

Lisette seldom joined in such amusements; she 
found plenty of occupation indoors, and when she 
did indulge in an idle hour she usually spent it 
with Carlo’s mother, who was old and feeble, and 


lonely while her son was working on the hills. | 


Lisette was not bright, pretty, and careless, like 
the village girls; her face was very grave; her 


eyes wefe always sad, and she often sighed as she | 


thought of her own solitary condition, But that 
was before she knew that Carlo loved 
desired to make her his wife. After that her only 
thought was how best to please him, how to be 


worthy of him, how to make him a good wife. 


After her lover left, Lisette’s busy fingers were | 
* . ' 
Sitting down by the open 


idle for a few minutes. 
window, she leaned her chin on her hand and 
tried to think it all over calmly. In one little 


week she would be poor, nameless, friendless no | 


longer. She would leave the gloomy, damp, de- 
serted old palace, where she lived alone, and be- 
come mistress of the pretty vine-wreathed cottage 
at the bend of the brook, where the oleanders grew 
so tall and filled the air with fragrance, and the 
water made low, sweet music all day long. As 
she sat in the shelter of the deep casement, think- 
ing of these things with a look of deep gladness 
and gratitude on her sad face, the sound of voices 
reached her, carried past the window on the still 
She drew back a little further into 
Still the voices and words reached 


evening air. 
the shadow. 
her distinetly. 

“ Marry Lisette, Carlo? Never, surely !” 

“Why not, Marie? She is good and true and 
brave, and the mother loves her.” 

“ But she is not of us: there is nothing of our 
country in her dark, sad face; she is an outcast, 
a stranger. Why should she be our Carlo’s 
wife ?”? 

The words were clear and distinct, and Lisette 
knew that the speaker was Maurie Lecco, the beauty 
of the village, and she waited impatiently for 
Carlo’s answer. - 

“ All you say is true, Marie; Lisette is a stran- 
ger, but she is good and the mother loves her!” 

“ But you, Carlo, you—” and she laid her hand on 
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despair ! | 


her and | 
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| his arm and looked up with her beautiful, bright 
eyes. 

“I—I have given my word, Marie; a week to- 
morrow will be our wedding-day,” was the quiet 
| reply. 

Lisette drew back from the casement with he: 
She had heard enough 
had i 


promised {oOo 
He would keep his word; but his 


hand pressed to her heart. 

more than enough. Carlo 
marry her. 
heart was given to pretty Marie Lecco; and it 
was only to please his mother he had consented 
to make Lisette his wife. She saw it all clearly, 
and with an exceedingly bitter cry she sank on 
her knees in the darkest corner of the room and 
| buried ber face in her hands. For an hour she 
knelt thus; then she stood up and walked swiftly 
downto Mother Biello’s cottage. Carlo was sitting 
in the porch, his head bowed on his folded arms 
When Lisette touched him gently on the shoulder 
he looked up, and she was frightened by the 
| gloomy misery of his face, the haggard expression 
of his eyes. 

“T have come to tell you, Carlo, that I have 
changed my mind—that I cannot be your wife,’ 


“ We made 


}a mistake, my Carlo; we are not suited to each 


she said, in her slow, northern accent. 


| other; we would never be happy as husband and 
| wife; we have been too long as brother and sister. 
Let it be so still 

“ Lisette !’—and a sudden, joyous light shone in 


| his face—* Lisette, do vou really mean it?” 
“Yes; I mean it, Carlo. I am too old, too 
dull, too sad for you. You love music, song, 
laughter; and I love to sit in the shade, and care 
You would 


We 


for no music save that of my wheel. 
want pleasure, and I could never join you. 
shall be happier apart.” 

“Tf you wish it, Lisette.” 

“Yes, Carlo, it is my dearest wish’”’—and her 
heart sank, though her brave, serious voice gave 
no sign—“ but still there will be a wedding a week 
from to-morrow and the bride will be pretty Marie 
Lecco; and I] will be a guest at your wedding. 
And let me wish you happiness, my brother— 
the purest, the best, now and always.” 

“Mav Heaven forever bless you, my sister!” 
he cried, fervently; and then she stole away in the 
still twilight, not to have to listen to the mother’s 
reproaches and entreaties, and all night long she 
prayed for courage and patience and pardon if 
she had erred in denying her great love and giv- 
ing back her promise. Never had the gloomy old 
place seemed so desolate, never had poor Lisette’s 
life seeemed so lonely as on that night. 

There was a wedding on the morrow week, and 
pretty Marie was the bride. All the village 
turned out to do her honor, and all declared no 
handsomer couple had ever been seen. True to 
her promise, Lisette donned her bravest attire 
and laughed with the gayest, but when the mirth 
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and feasting were at at their highest, she stole 
quietly back to her old palace, the only home she 
had ever known, and put together her few trea- 
sures with tear-dimmed eyes. As she took a last, 
mournful look round, there came a faltering step 
on the stair, a feeble, uncertain tap at the door, 
and Curlo’s mother, leaning on her stick, tottered 
intothe room. She had missed Lisette and guessed 
what she was about to do. 

“You are not gone, my child,” she cried, 
“thank Heaven, I am in time! My daughter, 
you will not leave me; you will not forsake me! 
I have lost my only son; I have no one now but 
you, Lisetie ; don’t leave me utterly alone !” 

Lisette laid down her bundle with a sigh, and 
soothed and comforted the old mother and tried 
to lead her back to the cottage, but in vain. 

“It is my home no longer,” she cried, tears 
streaming down her withered cheeks. “ Don’t I 
tell you, Lisette;J have lost my son? Marie does 
not want a useless, helpless, half-blind old woman. 
Let me stay with you or I shall die.” 





“Let it be as you wish, mother,” Lisette said, 
gently, forcing back her tears. And so they 
dwelt together in the ruined old palace, the 
younger woman toiling for and tending the elder 
with more than a daughter’s devotion and care. 
Often in the quiet twilight, when Carlo comes to 
see his mother, and watches the sweet, peaceful 
restfulness and patient content on both their 
thinks of laughing, 
Marie, with her gay, fluttering ribbons, skipping 
under the walnut-trees, he wonders if he was 
wise after all to give up Lisette. He has no idea 
of the sacrifice she made for him, but his mother 
knows and keeps the secret. And in the love of 
the old woman and little Carlo, who comes to see 
them every day, and often stays all night, Lisette 
has her reward. 


faces, and rosy -cheeked 


WorKERS AND THINKERS.—It has been the 
fashion to separate hard work from head-work, 
as if the two were incompatible. One was for 
laborers and mechanics, the other for professional 


and literary people; one was for the poor, the 
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other for the rich. But weare gradually learning 
that their harmonious union is the only means 
of the perfection of either. 
“We want one man to be always thinking and | 


Ruskin says truly, 


another to be always working, and we call one | 
a gentleman and the other an operator ; whereas | 
the workman ought often to be thinking and | 
the thinker often to be working, and both should 
in the 


best The mass of | 
society is made up of morbid thinkers and mis- | 


be gentlemen sense. 


It is only by labor that thought | 


erable workers. 
~an be made healthy, and only by thought that | 
labor can be made happy; and the two cannot 
be separated with impunity. 








HOW RENA PAID HER DEBT. 


E careful of that band-box, John; you had 
better put it under the seat. Thankful | 
am that I won’t need another bonnet very 
soon. It flustered me dreadfully to have that black- 
eyed miss bring out so many different styles and de- 
clare that I looked charming in everything. Such 
flyaway things as some of them were, too; you 
would have laughed to have seen my old face insid 


them. But I’ve actually got a feather in it, John 


What do you suppose your father will say ?” and 
Mrs. Nelson laughed heartily. 
The merry, mellow langh was contagious 


Passers-by smiled as they glanced into the old- 
fashioned double carriage, with the jolly looking 
woman on the back seat; and John laughed, as 
he unfastened the sleek horses and stowed away 
the bundle in his quick, energetic way. 

“Tt’s all right, mother; I’ve always said you 
ought to have the best of everything. I’1l uphold 
the feather, although I don’t think father wil! 
object. He and I think alike on one subject,” 
with a look of admiration at the clear eyes and 
the smooth cheeks with their glow of health. 

The horses were turned homeward, and trotted 
off as if fully aware of the fact and as anxious to 
leave the city and reach their country home as 
were their owners. Mrs. Nelson gave a sigh of re- 
lief, carefully covered her well-preserved black silk 
from the dust, and turned her Paisley shawl. 

“T shall be glad to get off of these stones. 
do people stand the jolting and the noise ?” 

“ And they would wonder how we bear the quiet 


How 


country life, mother.” 

“That’s because they know nothing about it,’ 
said the good dame, emphatically, looking with 
pitying eyes at some ragged, barefooted children, 
and thinking perhaps they had never seen the 
country grass and flowers. Suddenly she ex 
claimed, “ My glasses! I left them at the milliner 
shop !” 

“ Of course, we must go back,” said John, “ you 
But it is 
Sup 


cannot get along without your eyes. 
getting late and I shall have to drive fast. 
pose you get out and wait in that stairway; | 
don’t mind the jolting and will soon be back.” 

“Tt’s too bad, dear: but I believe I will get 
out. You ask the girl with bangs and black eyes. 
She will remember.” 

Then she stood a moment on the curbstone and 
watched her son drive away. 

“ 4 handsome, honest lad, if he is my boy, my 
only child. I wish he had a good wife,” and a 
shade of annoyance flitted across her face as she 
thought of a certain giddy damsel who seemed to 
fancy farmer John. 

As she 
designated 
the entrance to a tenement building of four stories, 


approached the stairway John had 
as a place to wait, she saw that it was 
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HOW RENA PA 


and standing in the doorway were two girls—the | 
elder with pale face and dark eyes and a careworn 
look beyond her years, the younger, who was but 
a child, leaning on crutches. They were looking 
at a cart filled with flowers that had stopped for 
a moment, but was now moving away. 

“© Rena! they are going! Such beautiful 
flowers; I never saw anything like them before,” 
a quiver of disappointment in the weak voice. 

“Never mind, darling; there will be others 
come, perhaps.” 

“ Not to-day, and it’s such hard work to come 
down.” 

“We must go back now, Pet. You know I 
must finish my work to-night,” and raising the 
child in her arms—not without a great effort—she 


| 


started up the stairs. 

“ Please wait a moment,” said a pleasant voice, 
and Rena turned to see the lady she had noticed 
a moment before as she got out of the carriage 
and who now stood close by her, with her hand 
outstretched and tears in her beautiful eyes; “ if 
you will trust me with the child she can stay here 
till my son comes back and he will carry her up. | 
You do not look strong enough.” 

Rena hesitated, looked again into the eyes so 
full of sympathy, then consented. 

“Poor child, she don’t get down very often. 
We live on the fourth floor and I cannot spare the 
time. Be a good girl, Pet” —tothe child, who had 
taken hold of Mrs. Nelson’s hand, a look of happi- 
ness on her wasted features. The elder sister’s 
face brightened as she saw it, then she turned and 
went slowly up the stairs, her hand pressed against 
her side, as if it pained her. 

“Poor Rena,” said Pet, “ her side aches all the 
time now; but she has to sew all day and they do 
pay her so little’””—a pitiful sigh, then, childlike, 
she laughed at something she saw in the street. 

It was a half an hour before John returned, and 
in that time his mother had heard a history that 
made her heart ache. 

In the old farm-house twelve miles away there | 
was a little crutch that for fifteen years had been 
a treasured keepsake. Before that its tap, tap on 
the floor had been music to all the household. 
An accident in childhood had made little Mary 
Nelson a cripple. Her frail health and her lovely 
disposition had made her seem like an angel in 
the old home; and when she left them to be an 
angel in another world, she left a memory so | 
sweet and softening on the heart of the mother 
who loved her that all children were beloved 
and now that one stood before her with something 
of the look of Mary in her wistful eyes, her heart 
overflowed with pity, and, taking the little crutch 
away, she seated herself on the stairs and took 
the child in her lap. She had no need to question | 
her to find out the sad little story. They were | 
alone in the world. Rena could remember a| 


ID HER DEBT. 


pretty home in the country and their father and 
mother, but Pet only knew of the little, fourth- 
story room, so hot in summer and so cold in winter 
—and here the child shivered at the thought. 
Rena sewed for the shops and supported them 
both—how well, their pinched features and scanty 
attire told better than words. 

“If it wasn’t for me,” said Pet, mournfully, 
“Rena could earn more; but she won’t leave me 
all day. You won’t tell her; but I don’t think I 
shall live very long, and I am almost glad. She 
says they are never cold and hungry up there.” 

The enfolding arm drew her closer and a gentle 
hand stroked her hair. 

This was what John saw as he drove up. 

“That blessed woman,” he thought. “TI am 
glad the child looks clean. It’s rather a pretty 
picture.” 

“Bring the lunch-basket with you, John, and 
come here a minute,” called his mother. “There 
is a little girl here who would like some of those 
doughnuts, and I promised her sister that you 
would carry her up-stairs.” 

Then, as she followed him with the basket, 
she took a peep inside, and congratulated her- 
self that they had been invited out to dinner and 
there was plenty of cold meat, bread and butter, 
and doughnuts. Still, it seemed so little to give 
out of their plenty that, after a moment's 
hesitation, she stopped on the third landing and 
wrapped a crisp, new five-dollar bill around the 
largest doughnut, saying to herself, “ I’ve been 
saving that for the heathen out of my butter 


|money; but I don’t care—I shall tell Parson 


Brown the heathen must wait.” 

The door of the little room was open and Rena 
looked up from her work as a quick step sounded 
in the hall and saw John Nelson with Pet nestled 
in his arms. She rose and offered them the only 
chairs in the room, flushing slightly as she en- 
countered the brown eyes that were looking at 
her with honest admiration. 

And this was what John Nelson saw: A bare, 
little room, but exquisitely clean and tidy; a 
slender, dark-eyed girl, who looked as if she had 
been brought up to a different life. 

His mother then came forward, and putting 
the basket down on the little table, whispered to 
Pet: 

“Your doughnuts, mv dear, and something for 
your sister. Never mind the basket; we shall be 
in town again in a few days and will come up 
after it. Come, John, we have twelve miles to 
ride yet to-night.” 

And John, who had stood without a word listen- 
ing to Rena’s thanks, followed her down the 


4 


stairs. 
“© Rena! how kind they are! I never knew 


| there were such people before,” cried Pet, opening 


the basket “ Look—do look—such good things !” 
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Then as she tried to find the largest doughnut} “ Mother got a feather on this bonnet, fath: 
for Kena, there was the crisp new bill. and it took a long time to buy it.” 
“Jt’s a mistake,” said Rena, turning pale. But Hannah, the help, had supper smoking hot, 


as she saw how it had been placed she burst into and they lost no time in gathering around the 
thankiul tears. The rent was overdue, and there | table. 
Like a prudent woman, Mrs. Nelson said noth- 


was nothing but a crust in the little cupboard. 

The work she had been eager to finish was laid ing about their adventure until her husband's 
aside till to-morrow, and they sat down to the appetite was fully satisfied. She had learned from 
best supper that had ever graced their little table. | experience never to ask favors of a hungry man. 

“Iv’s like a story, sister. Think how 1 was} Mr. Nelson was much older than his wife, and, 
wishing this morning for something to happen. | with a rather rough exterior, a little inclined to 
Oh! aint you glad there are such kind people in| be close in his dealings with every one. So she 
the world?” said Pet, whose idea of the world’s | waited patiently while he ate his supper and 


people had been gathered from their stern land-| grumbled about the hired man’s shortcomings, 
lord and Rena’s grinding employers. | then gradually led his thoughts to pleasanter 
“ Yes, thank God, there are some kind hearts. topics till, by the time he was seated in his big 
Some day, perhaps, I can repay them.” | chair to enjoy a smoke, she felt that he was pre- 
“And they live in the country. Tell me pared for her story. She had been greatly moved 


again about the fields and the woods with wild | over the sad little history, and contrived to tell it 


flowers.” |in such a way that he would be deeply impressed. 


And the kind sister revived the old memories | But Jacob Nelson was not a man to show his 


of childhood for the li tle cripple, who could re- | feelings. So he only nodded once in awhile as 

member nothing but city sights and sounds, }she proceeded. Once when she spoke of the lit- 

— | tle crutches, he glanced into the corner where 

There was not much said on the homeward their treasure was kept, and drew his hand across 
drive. John whistled sefily to himself and , his eves. 

thought of the soft dark eves he had seen. Ilis The next day it stormed, and the next. Then 


mother fidgeted in her place and longed to be came some heavy farm work, and it happened 
home. Meanwhile, her thoughts gave vent in that no one went to town for a week. John had 
disjointed sentences, sprained his ankle and Mrs. Nelson had a cold, 

“Starving, with plenty of folks right around so Mr. Nelson himself was the one to go. He 
them. It’s a shame. I don’t care if I have | had not been ina very pleasant humor for several: 


robbed the heathen.” |days. Hannah and the hired man had given no 
“ Look here, mother, you aint losing your mind, | tice that they were going to be married and rent 
are you ?” ja farm, and, although ready to find fault with 


“Never you mind me. I’m all right. What} them, he was vexed at thought of new help. So 
do you think about those pobr dears ?” as he bustled around getting ready to go to the 
“Don’t be too fast, mother; they may be im-| city, scolding everybody but his wife, she felt that 
it was not a very good time to ask a favor. Never- 





postors, you know” said John, slyly touching the 
off horse with his whip. theless, she made the attempt. 

“John Nelson, I’m ashamed of you. Did you “You would not have time to hunt those girls 
see that bare little room and their pale, pinched | up, would you, father? I told them I would come 
faces and the little crutches, John—” But she | again, and have fixed a bag of potatoes and apples 
could say no more. | for them. They live in the block over Brown’s 

“There, there; don’t fret, little woman. I was| grocery. You know him, and he could probably 
only teasing. I’ve been thinking of them all the | te!l you all about them. I wish you would do 
| it.” 
| “Don’t bother me. We can’t take care of all 
the poor folks. Let the city see to them.” 


way home, and next time I go to town I will find 
out all about them.” 
“T think I had better see about it,” said his 


mother, with a quick glance at his face flushed And he hurried into the carriage and drove off, 
with emotion. leaving his wife in tears. 
“And now you are the one that is suspicious. “Never mind, mother; father’s contrary, but 


Say we go together.” he means all right. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
Then they both laughed, and felt much better. | hunted them up, after all. What made him take 
It was dark when they drove in the big gate | the big carriage? He always likes the buggy.” 

and around to the back door of the farm-house.| “He did not say. Oh! I wish I could have 

At the sound of wheels the door opened, and an| gone. I have dreamed nights of poor little Pet; 

old man stepped out on the porch. she will not Jive long in that atmosphere.” 

“J was kinder glad to hear that. Whatonairth| Mr. Nelson seemed better natured after he got 
started. The horses were fresh, the road smooth, 





kept ye so?” 
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and his thoughts evidently rather pleasant, for he | and clasped in her arms the bundle, which proved 
chuckled softly to himself several times. He did | to be Pet, fast asleep. 


not look like a man who had refused to do an act 
of charity, but rather like one who was very well 
pleased with himself. 

He was later than usual in returning that night, 


and Mrs. Nelson was out on the poreh waiting for 


him. And as he brought from the carriage a 
large bundle wrapped in a shawl, for which Han- 
pah had been hunting all day, she cried out in 
surprise. Next she saw Rena Seymour as she fol- 


lowed Mr, Nelson, and she knew what it meant, | happiness. 


* Hannah's going, vou know, mother. I guess 
they'll pay their way after we get ’em fatted up.” 

Need [ tell vou how happy they all were? how 
the little cripple, instead of dying, grew well and 
strong again; how John and Rena—but I did not 
mean to make this a love story. Suffice to say 
that she has long ago paid her debt by being a 
faithful, loving daughter to the old people, who 
now depend on John and his wife for all their 
Ipa RowLanp. 
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A STORY OF THESE DAYS. 


By VIRGINIA 


F. Townsenp. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“ NCLE ANDREW, I want some money.” 
Alsey suddenly accosted her uncle with 
these words, as he entered the sitting-room, 
where she and Miss Vane had come after lunch. 
The company had left two or three days be- 


fore and the household had settled down to its | 
old habits with an enjoyment of the freedom | 


and quiet, which could not fail to be heightened 
by contrast with the crowds and bustle that had 
preceded it. 

The careless, matter-of-course way in which 
Alsey spoke would have been, to one in the habit 
of noticing such things, a key to her whole rela- 
tions with her uncle. One does not ask a favor 
of another in that half-confident, half-imperious 
fashion, unless an experience of long trust and 
affection underlies the request. 

The room where the three sat was the one 
where they were in the habit of coming after the 
midday lunch. It was always cool here in the 
early afternoon, and the soft, dull tints of the fur- 
nishings, the coo] mattings, and gray and green 
chintzes, with the shadows from the piazza, gave 
the room a restful, attractive look when the world 
outside was palpitating with heat. 

Mr. Thorndike had thrown himself into an 
easy-chair. He was in his most genial after- 
dinner mood. 

“T presume vou do,” he said. “ What an ex- 
travagant little jade it is!” 

“Uncle Andrew ”"—Alsey bridled her head a 
little and looked at her uncle in that half saucy, 
half-serious way which she had when she fancied 
her question admitted of but one answer—“ will 
you please to tell me what money is good for 
except to spend it?” 





* Copyrighted 1884, by Virginia F. TOWNSEND. 


SS esses 


| 


| “Nothing, evidently, in your mind, you young 
saucebox. I will do you the justice to say that 
your theories and practice perfectly agree. It is 
well my coffers can stand the raid of such a 
little spendthrift. How much do you want this 
time?” suddenly changing his tone of banter and 
drawing out his pocket-book. 

“Oh! lots and lots! [’m going over to the 
Indian encampment, where they always have such 
lovely things. Then I have some small shopping 


| to do in town.” 

“{ see; all that will make the money fly.” As 
he said this, Mr. Thorndike counted out a number 
of bank-notes and placed them in Alsey’s little 
palm, adding, “There! that must do for this 
time.” 

Alsey took them, not thinking it worth the 
trouble to count them. If there was not enough 


for her purpose she had an unfailing treasury to 
draw from. Indeed, to have all the money she 
wanted seemed to her as purely a matter of course 
as to have ail the air she wanted to breathe. She 
could hardly have conceived the one a greater 
cause for thankfulness than the other. 

But it was a habit that had begun before she 
could remember to kiss her uncle when he made 
her a gift. She went up to him now and put her 
soft, dewy lips above his beard. He held her a 
moment, and then she slipped out of his arms and 
danced off up-stairs. 

Miss Vane, sitting on the lounge, had watched 
this little domestic scene with interest. There 
was much tender and suggestive in it. She was 
very eager during these days to see Mr. Thorn 
dike’s good side. She tried to make the most of 
every generous and admirable quality in the man. 
She was so bent on doing this that one might 
easily have suspected she was conscious of the 
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But the side scene she had witnessed had touched 
some chords which were not personal ones. As 
her gaze followed Alsey sailing off carelessly with 
her money, she had thought of lives shadowed 
and blighted for want of that which the child was 
throwing away—thought of young, fragile girls 
stitching their best years away in stifling rooms, 
of others weary behind counters in the long, hot, 
summer days, a toiling before whirring looms in 
noisy factories; and then the old, hard problem 
came up again—the difference in human fates and 
what it all meant! 

Perhaps these thoughts gave a touch of pathos 
to Natalie’s glance as it followed Alsey’s retreating 
figure. Mr. Thorndike was struck by the look; 
for he was, at the moment, watching the beautiful 
head, set in fine relief by the sea-green shades of 
the lounge-cover against which it rested. The 
look suggested a fresh line of thought to Mr. 
Thorndike. 

“IT wonder if you would like some money, too, 
my dear? Nothing would afford me more pleas- 
ure than to offer it, but that would be a greater 
offense than my unlucky kiss.” His eyes twinkled 
at that remembrance. He fancied there would 
come a time when he and Natalie could have 
their laugh over it together. “ But wait a little 
while,” his thoughts went on, “and you shall have 
your pile of bank-notes, too. You will be a costly 
luxury one of these days. But, bless your pretty 
face, you will be worth it all; and you will have 
a big balance to draw on. Andrew Thorndike 
can give the woman he marries all she wants.” 

“All she wants!” If Natalie had penetrated 
his thoughts at that moment she would have 
winced at some fine, unconscious irony they con- 
tained for her, and then angrily resented the 
feeling. 

A little silence followed Alsey’s disappearance. 
Mr. Thorndike broke it suddenly by saying: 

“T have just had a little arbor built over the 
brook where the great elm stands, in the east cor- 
ner of the grounds. Will you go down and look 
at it with me, Miss Vane, now the workmen are 
gone? I can’t save you from the hot walk, of 
course, but the brook and the tree make it delight- 
fully cool when you get to them.” 

“T shall not mind the walk in the least. Thank 
you for proposing it,” answered Natalie, and she 
rose at once and went up-stairs for her shade-hat 
and parasol. 

In a few moments she re-appeared with them 
and joined Mr. Thorndike on the piazza. He 
took the parasol from her hand, opened it, and 
shielded her as they went down the steps together 
and through the winding walks, where the sun 
lay in a blinding glare; for it was one of the 
hottest of the dog-days. The air seemed fairly to 
reel with heat. It was full of all the low, sharp 
hum of insect life. Grasshoppers were darting 


about; yellow bees and crimson butterflies glit- 
tered in the sunshine. The walks on either side 
blazed with all the rich bloom of the late sum- 
mer. Gladioli seemed tongues of flame—nastur- 
tions bright-colored wings that had alighted 
among the vines. The way led them at last by the 
stone wall, over which the wild clematis lay in 
snowy bloom. The golden-rod lifted its first yellow 





torches among the grass. Some maple leaves on 
a low shrub caught Natalie’s eye. They were 
| freckled all over with crimson spots. “It is like 
the handwriting on the wall,” she thought; “it is 
the first warning that the autumn is at hand.” 
But there was no other sign of change or de- 
cay in all the world of lavish green and fervid 
| heat that afternoon. 
| Natalie did not repeat her thoughts to her com- 
panion. Their talk ran, for the most part, in a 
light, playful vein, until they reached the elm, 
beneath which the brook lay, at the foot of a 
wide, grassy slope. The elm was a magnificent 
old tree. Its huge bole bore up a mighty roof of 


far-spreading branches and quivering leaves. The 
birds of more than a hundred summers must have 
nested among those green rafters; the storms of 
as many winters must have sung their fierce 
triumph in the naked boughs. A platform, to 
which a few steps led, encircled the trunk, and a 
light balustrade inclosed the platform. This ex 
tended half way across the brook, which went 
glancing and rippling over the stones in its bed, 
at least thirty feet below. No lovelier retreat than, 
the broad, cool shadows of the elm and the happy 
song of the brook below, with the warm brown 
waters shooting and sparkling over the stones, 
could have been imagined. 

“How perfect this is!” Natalie involuntarily 
exclaimed, as they passed from the heat into the 
dim coolness and she mounted to the platform and 
gazed about her. 

“You like it, then?’ asked Mr. Thorndike, 
with a rapid survey that took in everything, “It 
is all very light and simple, but the men seem to 
have carried out my ideas pretty well. Of course, 
there will be furnishings to add. A woman knows 
better about such things. I must leave all that 
one of these days for her to decide.” 

The slight significance in his tone brought a 
flush to Natalie’s cheeks. The color was only 
heightened by the consciousness that it would not 
escape Mr. Thorndike’s keen eyes and that he 
would have no difficulty in establishing the rela 
tion of canse and effect. To hide her embarrass- 
ment she went to the balustrade and leaned over 
and watched the golden-brown water awhile. 
Some low, rustic chairs had been placed in the 
arbor. They sat down here, and in the cool dim- 
ness the voice of the brook was like the low song 
of some heart that brims over with happiness. 
Outside of the great elm all was oppressive heat 
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and glare. Beneath it were dim shadows and 
|around again. That was the terror that hung 


grateful coolness and restful sound of waters. 

Mr. Thorndike sat still by the railing, his head 
i little on one side, in an attitude of intense listen- 
ing, some thought or memory at work which gave 
the keen features an unusually softened expression. 
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some people in it. The rent day had come 


over our lives after our father died and dropped 


|aman’s burdens on my mother’s slender shoulders. 


At last he roused himself and turned toward his | 


companion with a little smile. 

“It is singular,” he said, “ but there is nothing 
makes me feel so much like a boy again as the 
sound of a brook rushing over the stones.” 

“Does it have that eflect on you?” inquired 
Natalie, a little surprised at such an admission 
from so practical a man. “To me the brook’s 
sung is always a lullaby—one that I seem to have 
heard from human lips—I cannot tell whuse—a 
long while ago.” 

“It is a sort of lullaby,” replied Mr. Thorn- 
dike. “I have often gone to sleep to it, lying on 
the bank. A little brook crossed the lane behind 
the house when I was a boy. It was a favorite 
place with me.” 

“And that brook makes this one so pleasant to 
you? I see now why you have built the arbor,” 
said Natalie. 

“T think that did have more to do with it than 
anything else. Strange,” he went on, speaking 
half to himself, “ that a thing of this sort should 


She struggled on with them as well as she could. 
I learned early how men treat women under such 
circumstances—bully and threaten and cheat them 
as they wouldn’t dare one of their own sex. It 
taught me one lesson, and that was to see that 
none of my womankind should ever have anything 
of that sort to bear.” 

No woman could have heard Andrew Thorn- 
dike say that and not feel there was something to 
admire and honor in the man. 

“The rent had been paid tha. lay, but I had 
seen my mother’s face growing thinner for weeks 
beforehand, and Janet had said to me, ‘ How do 
you suppose, Andrew, people feel who haven’t 
any rent day to look foward to? I should think 
Heaven would be good enough anyway if that 
was just left out!’ 

“T went down the lane that afternoon and sat 
by the brook, and thought of the landlord’s talk 
and of my mother's and Janet’s scared looks. I 


|was a boy of fourteen, and the world turned a 


have such a power over a man. It brings up the | 


old scenes. It seems as though I must be the boy 
I was that afternoon.” 

“What afternoon?” Natalie’s lips formed the 
question half involuntarily. She had become 
greatly interested in all Mr. Thorndike was say- 
ing. 

Again he roused himself, turned, and looked at 
her. Then, without replying, he rose and walked 
two or three times around the platform. At last 
he stopped and stood still before her. 

“The afternoon, Miss Vane,” he said, with 
some strong feeling in his tones, “ which makes 
me whatever I am to-day—the afternoon when | 
made up my mind, a boy of fourteen years old, 
sitting by that old brook in the lane, to leave my 
home, to go out and fight the world—tfight it friend- 
less, empty-handed, alone !” 

What masterful ring there was in the words! 
They thrilled Natalie like some notes of a trum- 
pet. 

“© Mr. Thorndike!’ She leaned forward in 
an eager, breathless way. “I wish you would tell 
me all about it.” 

The pleading of the brown eyes enforced the 
tones. Mr. Thorndike drew his chair nearer his 
companion, sat down again, and said, still with 
the tone of a man who is speaking to himself as 
well as his hearer: : 

“Despite all that has come and gone, it seems 
only yesterday. I was ina bitter mood that after 
noon against the world, but especially against 


hard face to me that afternoon, and it seemed as 
though even the brook singing over its stones was 
mocking my trouble. But all at once—I can’t 
tell how—a change came over me. I was on my 
feet. I was shouting out, ‘It’s going to be a tough 
fight between me and the world, but in the end I 
shall come out ahead!’ Then the brook seemed 


| to change its tune. It was no longer mocking me. 


Its voice seemed to be full of cheer and comfort, 
I almost fancied I heard it bidding me keep a 
brave heart and go on. Of course, that was all 
moonshine. But I am talking of a boy of four- 
teen, Miss Vane.” 

“Oh! don’t call it moonshine. I am so glad to 
know. I do not wonder you are proud to recall it 
all”’—her sentences, charged with strong feeling, 


jarring each other a little. Then, before he could 


speak, she continued—“ And you went away after 
that?” 

“ Yes; within less than a week. I started for 
the city. When I once make up my mind, boy 
or man, [ do not change it.” 

“You must have had some very hard times to 
struggle through.” 

Her sympathy drew him on to say more than 
he intended. 

“You may be sure of that, my dear Miss Vane. 
It came to such a tight place at last that I had to 
sell the silver buckles.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“They had belonged to my father. They were 
a present from my mother the day I left home. | 
remember how she cried because she had not a 
new cap to give me. At that time there were no 


railroads in that part of the country. I made the 
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journey by stage and on foot. One night | was 
near my goal, only a few miles from the city, but 1 


| 
|} son had run through with the property and nearly 


| beggared the old man. I had found out the name 


| 
| 


was very tired, for ] had walked a long way. I was | of the family and kept trace of them. The father 


dizzy with hunger, too. I had spent my last cent, 
and there was nothing to do but to part with the 
buckles. A jeweler would not probably have 
given two dollars for them. I came at last to a 
large, handsome white house, with a green lawn 
in front of it. There was a boy about my age 


standing on the steps playing with a great New- 


foundland dog. I went upto him. ‘I’m not a 


beggar,’ I said, ‘ but I’m awfully hungry. I can’t 
get on any longer‘unless I have something to eat. 
lf you will let me have a supper | will give you 
one of these. They’re silver—solid!’ And | 
showed him one of the buckles.” 

“What did he do?” whispered Natalie, for there 
was a sob in her throat, and Mr. Thorndike had 
paused. 

“ He stared at me, and then burst into a loud, 
mocking laugh. ‘I don’t believe you,’ he said; 
*T can tell a rascal by his looks. You just get out 
of here, with your brazen face. Here, Nero!’ and 
he set his dog on me id 

Natalie’s eyes blazed out of their tears. 

“I got out of the gate, with the dog worrying 


| wanted a favor of me. He had to raise some 
money in a hurry. He owned some land, though 
| it was pretty heavily mortgaged, which he wished 
me to take up. | saw the old man was in trouble, 
and at once suspected his son was at the bottom ot 
it. A little skillful questioning soon satisfied me 
jthat the younger man had forged the elder’s 
/name, and that the money would go to save the 
|son from State Prison.” 
| “Did you let him have it?” asked Natalie, 
| leaning forward breathlessly, the color fading from 
her face 
| “TI asked the old man to send his son to me, 
| holding out hope enough to induce him to come. 
| Nextday heappeared. He was seedy, had a rather 
swaggering air. Despite its signs of dissipation, 
| I could trace the boy’s features in the man’s face ; 
| | always had a knack of remembering faces. 
| “* Your father implied that I should do you a 
| good turn by taking up these mortgages?’ I said. 
| “*A very great one,’ he answered. ‘We are 
hard up for the money.’ 
“ He was almost obsequious. I saw I held his 


me,” Mr. Thorndike continued, in the tone of one | fate in my hands. 


who sees all he is relating. “When he had 
barked himself tired and gone off I stood still and 


shook my hand—lI was trembling all over with | 


rage and weakness—against the house and the boy 
standing on the steps laughing at the hunt and 
spurring the dog on. ‘I shall pay you for this 
some day,’ I said. I felt as sure of it standing 
there at that moment, hungry, penniless, home- 
less, as I did when the time came to keep my 
word.” 

“ But what became of you that night 

“T dragged on—a quarter of a mile perhaps. 
The spires of the city were in sight now, but I 
could not reach it without food. I saw a woman 
milking a cow in the side-yard of a small red 


9” 


house. I see the gables and the sunshine on the | 


steep roof this moment. I went up to her. I 
can’t recall what I said, but I showed her the 
buckles. She had a kind face. It looked very 
pitiful as she said, ‘I don’t want those, my poor 
boy, but you shall have all the supper you can 
eat.’ 

“T slept at the house that night. I started away 
next morning after a good breakfast. They would 
not take the buckles, but you may be sure they did 
not in the long run lose anything by that hospi- 
tality.” 

“ And the boy ?”—Natalie could not restrain the 
question—“ did you ever see him again ?” 

Mr. Thorndike’s jaw took its grimmest outline. 
There was a hard flash in his eyes. 

“Twenty-five years later that boy’s father came 
into my office. He was quite broken down; his 


| “You did me a tnrn once,’ I said. ‘ You shall 

| yourself be judge whether it deserves a good one 

on my part.’ 

| “*7/ he stammered, his face blank with amaze- 

| ment. : 
| “And then I told him. His knees knocked 

| together—his face was white as a sheet. But it 

| wus no time for pride. He begged like a dog. 

|The prison was staring him in the face. I knew 

it, though he didn’t dare to tell me that.” 

“ But—you saved him?’ asked Natalie, her 
heart in her mouth. 

“Yes; I took up the land. I had, in some 
slight sense, committed myself to the old man, 
and then the whirligig of time had brought in 
my revenge. Even if the land proved a losing 
| investment I did not grudge the money.” 

Mr. Thorndike rose, squared his shapely shoul- 
ders, put his hands behind him, and walked about 
the leaf-roofed platform. The story he had been 
relating acquired an immense significance from 
his surroundings. How splendidly this man’s 
power and energy stood out from the background 
of his lonely, struggling boyhood! He at least 
might be proud to look the old poverty in the 
face. In the pause that followed, Natalie thought 
of the day when Napoleon Bonaparte sat at the 
banquet with the kings of Europe—monarchs of 
the house of Hapsburg and of Romanoff, and all 
their kingdoms and the glory of them lay at his 
feet; and he said, recurring to some event of his 
youth and looking quietly around the splendid 
board, where the crowned, anointed heads had 
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! 

learned to tremble at his nod, “When I was a 
lieutenant of artillery !”’ 

And this man had power, too—not of the Na- 

poleonic kind, certainly; but he had his own 


birthright of sovereignty in the domain of com- | 


merce, 

In a few moments he paused by Miss Vane’s 
chair. 

“TJ should not have told you this sort of thing,’ 
he said. “It was the noisy little brook that set 
me off reminiscencing. I don’t do it very often.” | 

“T am very glad you did it to-day,” responded 


Natalie. 
“TI might at least have chosen some more agree- 
able subject for your ears.” 


“But it wouldn’t have been inter- 


half so 
esting.” 

He smiled. 

“ You make it hard for me to repent my indis- 
At any rate, you see now that I had an | 


cretion. 
early acquaintance with the rough side of the 
world and why I long ago made up my mind that 
the woman I cared for should be sheltered from | 
all that.” 

“No woman could fail to feel that was a noble 
thing for a man to say,” Natalie answered, with a 
swift feeling of admiration for the speaker. This 
was followed by a thought of Mrs. Dayton and of 
the way Mr. Thorndike had turned the tables on 
his old friend for her sake. As she looked at 
him, with a grateful sense of what he had done, 


he seemed very strong and manly in her eyes; he | 
seemed a great deal of all that a man should be} 
to a woman. Sometime, Natalie thought, she 
would tell him of the talk she had overheard be- 
tween him and Ray Gladden. 

“Is not that rose-pink—I think you call it—at 
vour throat very becoming?” asked Mr. Thorn- 
dike, in order to give the conversation a less 
serious tone. 

“T hope it is, really.” 

He laughed a little, pleased laugh at her frank- 
ness, and then he said: 

“T was not quite sure of it, because it always 
appears to me thut the thing you happen to have 
on at any particular moment is the one that per- 
fectly suits you.” 

“ Are you really so observant about dress, Mr. 
Thorndike?” asked Natalie, gayly. “I am dis- 
covering you in quite a new light.” 

“The degree of my observation depends very 
largely on whom the wearer may be,” he replied, 
with a little humorous glint in his eyes. 

For the next half hour their talk ran in a| 
lighter strain, with a good deal of banter and 
persiflage on either side. This was ground on 
which Natalie always felt at home with Mr 
Thorndike. She was eager to make the most of 
any likings they might have in common. A swift | 
jest, a smart repartee, was something they could | 


always share. After awhile he said, looking at 
the elm, whose great roots struck deep into the 
bank and the bed of the brook, and whose vast 
trunk the platform inclosed ; 

“What a splendid girth this old tree has! I 
must have it measured to-morrow.” 

Natalie looked ancient tree that 
rose like a vast gray column, bearing up in 
pendant 


up at the 


mid-heaven its splendid capital of 
branches and flickering leaves. 
“Tt reminds me,” she said, “ of Wordsworth’s 


speech when he and his sister Dora made that 


| memorable visit to Walter Scott.” 


“ What did he say ?” 
“ What a life there is in trees !” 
Mr. Thorndike lifted his eyebrows. 
“T’m not a poet,” he said. “I can’t answer for 
trees in general; but | remember one, and what 
a charming life and surprise came down out of it 
to me.” 

Natalie’s low, conscious laugh mingled pleas- 
antly with the song of the brook. At that mo- 
ment they caught, in the drive above, the sound 


of Alsey’s returning carriage-wheels. She won!d 


| . aes esd 
| at once go in search of Miss Vane, to whom she 


would be eager to display her Indian treasures. 
It was time to return to the house. 

3ut as they went up through the grounds, Nata- 
lie was conscious that she had never liked Andrew 
Thorndike so well as she had cn this summer 
afternoon they spent by the brook. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
AVING made up her mind that she was go- 
ing to marry this man, it was impossible that 


Natalie’s thought and imagination should not be 


more or less busied with that future which was so 
near at hand. Sometimes she wished she could 


wave it off for awhile; sometimes she felt like 


| one who has a desperate leap to take and longs to 


But this was by no means a con- 
distinctive 


have it over. 
tinuous feeling. Indeed, the most 
thing about her mental habit at this time was its 
variations. She was haunted by a secret uneasi- 
ness. She told herself she ought to be content 
and proud and happy, and there were times when 
she made herself believe that she was; for the 
future that Andrew Thorndike had offered to 
this young woman had a world of attractions for 
her. There was no reason now why she should 
check herse]f whenever her thoughts went out 
to it. 

She moved about Oak Glades with anew feeling 
of proprietorship. It seemed home to her. She 
had been learning, during the past two or three 
years, new and manifold meanings in that word. 
Her tastes now frequently suggested to her little 
changes and new effects among the furnishings. 
Now it was the adding of a new shade of color, 
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now the toning down of another, or the throwing 
of a third into higher relief by some fresh back- 
Her fine sense taught her just what was 
needed. Her feminine aptitudes had a real de- 
light in forestalling these alterations. At these 
times a quiet happiness would shine in her eyes, 
which it seemed must have its source in a heart 
that was at rest. 

Oak Glades was to be her future home, her 
Natalie meant to be here in time to 
watch the spring in, the summer out. They 
would have the grand city-house, of course. She 
could trust Mr. Thorndike for that. He liked to 
surround himself with all the material evidences 
of his power and wealth. The rich Boston broker, 
who meant to be several times richer within the 
next ten years, would have a residence somewhere 
on the Back Bay. Natalie was sure, from some 
hints he had dropped, that he was already on the 
lookout for the right sort of one. It would be 
like him to say, “The bird I have caught is fine 
enough for the handsomest of cages. By George, 
she shall have it, too!” 

And the bird would enjoy the beautiful cage. 
It was natural, it was womanlike, that Natalie 
should lose herself sometimes in graceful devising 
of furnishings and adornments—that she should 
see herself in the midst of them in a thousand 
agreeable lights and relations. Has not some 
author recently said, “ The aim and flower of all 
our civilization must be refined and charming 
homes ” ? 

But a splendid home never made a happy one 
on this planet, despite all the millions who have 
believed to the contrary. 

To this elegant home awaiting her would the 
heart of love be lacking? Whatever else might 
be there, would intimate sympathies and fine re- 
sponse and full companionship be always want- 
ing? Were the differences in their natures so 
essential that they must make an inevitable sepa- 
rateness between her and the man with whom she 
should be set apart in the sacred oneness of mar- 
riage? Would she always be conscious of some 
solitude of spirit? When she was penetrated 
with the beauty of a lofty sentiment, with the 
power of grand music, with the meaning of some 
noble picture, would she feel herself farthest from 
her husband? In those moments which are 


“The master-light of all our seeing,” 


ground. 


dearest one. 





when her horizon had widened, as one’s view 
widens ascending from the plains, and she caught 
some fresh glimpse of the dignity and beauty of | 
life, would she not find herself most absolutely | 
alone? Would the man whose wife she was ever | 
inspire her better moods? Would not his nega- 
tions, his low estimate of the motives which gov- 
erned his kind, have a chilling, stifling effect upon | 
her own hopes and faiths ? 


These questions could never arise without giy- 
ing her pain and perplexity. Sometimes Mr. 
Thorndike’s egoism would seem to her something 
formidable and rampant. That old fable of Midas 
would haunt her. 

“It is the ring of the almighty dollar in his talk 
that almost maddens me,” slie would say to her- 
self, shrugging her graceful shoulders in disgust, 
after Mr. Thorndike had been enlarging on some 
of his notions in a way that made her think of 
Jove holding forth to the lesser gods. 

But Natalie was always remorseful after these 
thoughts. They were only uppermost at certain 


times; at others she would be engrossed with 
graceful domestic pictures such as delight the 


heart of woman. She was deeply in love with 
those worldly goods with which Mr. Thorndike 
would endow her when he placed the bridal ring 
on her finger. If she could only be more in love 
with himself! 

She did her best for that happy consummation. 
At times it almost seemed that she had succeeded. 
He had many traits that a woman could not fail 
to admire. She had given up the hope of loving 
him in the way she had spoken of when he pro- 
posed to her—the way her father had loved her 
mother. Mr. Thorndike was a different type of 
man, she reflected. Her father was one in mil- 
lions. It was quite absurd for his daughter to 
make him the standard for the rest of his sex. 
One must take the world—husbands included—as 
one found it, and not expect impossibilities. Lov- _ 
ers were not not made to order. The heroes of 
romance existed only in poems and novels. When 
a woman was on the verge of thirty it was high 
time for her to show a little common sense in her 
expectations of matrimony. 

In certain moods these arguments seemed to 
Natalie very reasonable, and at others fatally in- 
adequate and flawed. Of course, Mr. Thorndike 
had not the vaguest notion of the feelings that 
lurked in her heart and conscience with disquiet- 
ing persistency. To have appreciated these he 
must have been a different man. When she was 
admiring and liking him the most, he would, as 
though some malign fate impelled him, express 
some conviction which gave his hearer a sharp 
moral recoil and seemed to set them as far asunder 
Would she have to listen all her 
life to such talk, she would wonder! Would she 
have to shut her ears and ignore it? Worst of 
all, would there come a time when she would be 


as the poles. 


indifferent to it? 

If Mr. Thorndike’s sweeping negations were 
true, Natalie would ask herself, of what avail had 
been all the heroisms and sacrifices and struggles 


| of human lives? How his creed seemed to darken 


all ideals, deaden all aspirations! It made of this 
hard vested human life of ours only a game, where 
the shrewdest and smartest carried off the prizes 
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and the weak went to the wall. It made a heavy 
balance at one’s banker’s the supreme thing in 
life. For the practical outcome of this talk was 
the deification of worldly riches. The highest 
message it had for humanity was, slightly dis- 
guised, that old, merciless, 

“The devil take the hindmost.” 


Andrew Thorndike was, at least, no hypocrite. 
It was a part of his egoism to be unable to per- 
ceive how any opinion he held should admit of a 
question with any sensible mind. He did not 
dream that he often expressed convictions which 
gave Miss Vane a sickening sense of aloofness 
that she had afterward to argue down as she best 
could. 

During these days Natalie often found herseif, 
without knowing how she came there, before the 
dead woman’s portrait in the alcove. Sometimes 
she apostrophized it—“ I wonder if, in your secret 
soul, you ever had any of the doubts and perplexi- 
ties which unsettle mine! How did this man, O 
dear, dead woman! seem to you? You must have 
known him—his strength and weakness, his kind- 
ness and hardness, his generous side and his self- 
worshiping one. Did his faults ever pain and re- 
pel you, as they do me at times, or were they all 
lost sight of in wifely pride and devotion?” Then, 
with a sudden, half-remorseful feeling, she would 
add, “If I take your place it shall not be to your 
loss. He will think of you—talk of you. Because 
he has married me, he is not going to forget 
you.” 

But any one with eyes to see, watching the two 
faces—the one that hung on the wall and the one 
that questioned beneath—would have felt sure 
that the doubts which perplexed the living woman 
would never have disquieted the soul of the dead 
one. The two women of Andrew Thorndike’s 
choice were as unlike in temperament and char- 
acter as a man’s first and second wives are apt 
to be. 

Andrew Thorndike would always remember 
tenderly his early married life—the struggles and 


privations which Ellen had shared—but he was 


sufficiently alive to the contrasts between the fair 
wife of ~his youth and the beautiful, high-souled 
woman he was wooing. Not a day passed without 
his saying, in a tone of immense self-congratula- 
tion—“ By Jovef I shall be proud of her!” 

In these days, too, Natalie was saying to her- 


self, in a tone that was anything but conceited | 
—“One would imagine—you demand so much— | 





In the varying moods that swayed her at this 
time, Natalie felt urged sometimes to confide her 
perplexities to some long-trusted friend. She 
went over the list of those in whose affection and 
good judgment she had the greatest confidence. 
But something always restrained her from disclos- 
ing Mr. Thorndike’s offer. It seemed—slhe could 
hardly tell why—not just fair toward himself, 
though he certainly would not have regarded it 
in this light. Most of her friends were ambitious 
for her future, and the immense worldly advan- 
tages of his offer would incline them to throw al] 
the weight of their influence into Mr. Thorndik 
scale. Then Natalie felt that she herself ough 
to be equal to the occasion. It was a question fo 
her own heart and soul—not another’s—to des 
But where was the use now of talking abo 
decision? As though she had not already maa 
up her mind! 

Natalie had, like all persons given to high 
ideals, a good deal of the “hero-worshiper” in 
her nature, and she had undergone some sharp 
disillusions since she came to Boston. Various 
circumstances had combined to give her a pass- 
port to the best literary and artistic circles of the 
city, and Natalie had entered these with a young, 
generous faith in all the people whose work— 
whether that lay in poem or romance or picture— 
had been a delight or an inspiration to her. She 
believed that her whole world of thought and 
feeling would be enlarged and ennobled by 
association with fine and gifted souls. She was 
not altogether disappointed. She found here a 
good deal of intellectual stimulus and artistic 
suggestion. Some of those whom she met had 
names familiar and dear to every fireside in 
America. She felt she should be better and 
happier all her life for knowing them. What 
large, tender, hospitable natures they were! How 
simply they wore their laurels! What a generous 
interest and sympathy they showed for the young 
workers in the same field, remembering their own 
early struggles and aspirations—the long, anxious 
days that must always precede achievement and 
fame! But these were the few. Natalie was 
shocked at much she heard and saw in those who 
had won distinction in fields of literature or art. 
She had fondly imagined that this class, possessed 
with the sense of higher service to the world, 
would be penetrated with a feeling of “ noblesse 
oblige.” Here, surely, must bea finer moral atmos- 
phere, larger and nobler characters and lives. 

Natalie was doomed in many cases to revise her 


that you were a paragon of all virtues yourself. | faiths. Her idealized authors and artists were 
You ought to reflect occasionally, my dear, that | dreadfully human. Had they not the slightest 
there may be slight flaws in your own make-up, | feeling of esprit de corps? she sometimes wondered ; 
and that if Mr. Thorndike were as clear-sighted | and so she listened to their criticisms of each 
to your faults as you are to his, he might be | other’s work, whereall the wit and brilliancy could 
acutely conscious of some deficiencies on your | not mask the ungenerous spirit, the patronizing 


part !”’ 


j contempt, the hard negations. But the personal 
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criticism, the remorseless holding up of weak- 
nesses and faults of character, was what surprised 
and shocked her most. A savage, it seemed to 
her, would have had a finer code of e‘hics. And 
these were the men and women who claimed to be 
educating the world—seeking by all the divine 
influences of art to help their age into finer atmos- 


pheres, toward nobler ideals! The old pagan 


priests and priestesses had a truer sense of the 


meaning and consecration of their service. 
Natalie remembered how, not long after she 
ume to Boston, she was invited to a lunch-party, 
uere she met a good many distinguished people. 
\mong these was one whose name had long been 
miliar to her, She was a poet whose songs 
‘hed a tenderness and hope and courage that 
ide them, to many tired, sorrowing souls, like 
irds that had flown singing straight out of hea- 
ven. Then there were books, stories, sketches 
that had a wonderful color and charm, and were 
redolent of noble and beautiful thought. Natalie 
had looked forward to meeting her poet with all 
that enthusiasm which a young girl feels for a 
favorite author. “It will be one of my red-letter 
days,” she said to her journal. 

The lunch was a gay one. A fire of wit and 
brilliant sayings ran around the board. Natalie’s 
author said a great many bright things which a 
reporter would have snatched for the morning's 
paper. She drew peals of laughter from her 
little private audience. But as one name after 
another came up she did not spare them. She 
transfixed one with satire, another with ridicule. 
She related stories which showed up the weakness 
of one member of her craft, the meanness of 
another. She made a fresh point by imitating 
certain tones and peculiarities of bearing and 
speech. She had a dramatic gift; she fairly con- 
vulsed her audience. 

When Natalie went up-stairs that afternoon to 
resume her wrappings, her heart was heavy. Her 
young faith had had a terrible blow. I suppose 
those only can enter into her feelings who know 
what it is to have an ideal shattered. She had 
laughed at a great many of the bright sayings. 
ut others had shocked her moral sense. How 
could a woman endowed with those finer percep- 
tions which are supposed to be a part of unusual 
gifts say things so unworthy of her genius -of 
herself! If it be true that “the devil’s heartiest 
laugh is at a detracting witticism” he would 
have had a merry time at that lunch-table. 

I wish I had never seen her—I wish it from 
my heart!” exclaimed Natalie to herself, as she 
looked about for her wrappings. 

“T hope you are not saying that about me!” 


said a low, amused voice close at hand, and turn- 

ing sharply, Natalie confronted her author. 
“Yes; I did mean you,” she stammered, too 

much taken by surprise to be conscious, for the 





moment, that she was making her thoughts audi- 
ble. 

The lady came close to her. 

“Why did you say that about me?” she asked, 
her fine eyes intent on Natalie’s face. 

It was too late to hesitate now. Besides, Natali: 
was in too pained and indignant a mood to | 
careful of her words. 

“ Because,” she said, “I have been reading you: 
poems and stories for years. I believed you were 
like them ; you have always been set apart in my 
thoughts and heart. I looked forward to meeting 
you as one of the happy events of my life. | 
have lost an ideal.” She said the last words with 
a little deprecatory gesture and a swift pathos in 
her voice. 

The cheeks of her hearer had flushed with sud- 
den consciousness. But at that instant the en- 
trance of several ladies prevented further talk. 

When Natalie reached the head of the stairs 
a hand on her arm arrested her. The eyes—tit 
eyes for a poet—were looking at her with some- 
thing in their depths she could not fathom. 

“Forgive me, if you can!” Natalie faltered. 
“T should not have said what I did if there had 
been time to think.” 

“There is nothing 
swered ; “but I have had ideals shattered, too. 
I don’t want to spoil Can’t you try to 
believe that the real woman was in the poems and 
stories you loved, rather than in the passing mood 
of the talk you heard to-day ?” ‘ 

“Yes; I will believe it,” answered Natalie, and 
then others came up and the two parted. They 


to forgive,” the lady an- 


yours, 


had never met again. 

When Natalie recalled this scene, she would 
wonder whether her inveterate tendency to hero- 
worship did not largely account for her lack of 
the proper emotions at this time. Were not, she 
would ask herself in all seriousness, her chances 
of happiness greater with Mr. Thorndike than if 
he had been her ideal lover? She went over the 
married lives of many literary and artistic ge- 
There was much here to justify her ques- 
tion. What tragic mistakes many of these unions 
had proved! Of course, people were always quot- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Browning, but it took two great 
poets to make that rare union of intellect and 


niuses. 


heart. 

Natalie could at least have the satisfaction of 
feeling there would be no terrible disillusions in 
her marriage. If she had dreamed of more inti- 
mate companionship, of a closer sharing of her 
tastes and sympathies, she could always fall back 
on the agreeable certainty that Mr. Thorndike 
would indulge these latter to the full. If he had 
no special enjoyment of the books and pictures 
that gave her deepest delight, he would at least 

“My wife shall have 
How often the confident 


surreund her with them. 
everything she wants !” 
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| 
tones echoed in her thoughts! Many a man has| now. But before it drops into its grave I shall be 


said the same to the woman he was woving. But 
Andrew Thorndike never promised what he did 
not perform. 

“ And then,” thought Natalie, “how many wo- 
men and more or less men, which in the last is 
inexcusable, marry for money! Even if I were 


to do that—” she stopped, then, aghast. Had the | 


daughter of her father and mother, had the sister 
of Noel Vane, fallen so low as to put such a possi- 


bility to her own soul! “ But Iam not going to| 
marry Andrew Thorndike for his money !” said | 


Natalie, with a swift little deprecatory gesture 


and in a very positive tone. “It is because I like | 


the man that I shall tell him I will be his wife.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

| EHIND all the disquiet which at times 

haunted Natalie’s thoughts, and which, even 
when it seemed to have retired to the background, 
still left her with a vague consciousness that it 
would return, like some chronic pain appeased 
for awhile—behind all lay the memory of her 
home and of the traditions and influences amid 
which she had been reared. 

Noble ideas and sentiments had made the very 
atmosphere of her young life. How often she 
had heard her father say a grand thought would 
make for him the keynote of a whole day—he 


could live on it. What a tire would flash in his | 
eyes at some story of heroism, some tale of cour- | 


age and tenderness and self-sacrifice! It was a 
good deal Wordsworth’s home of high thinking 
in comparatively plain living. The household 


air was fragrant with lofty ideas, with large and 


generous sympathies. The inmates lived much 
in a world of hopes and desires that were wholly 
impersonal. Natalie’s father had a passionate in- 
terest in all the burning questions of the hour, in 
all the new aspirations and struggles that marked 
his own age. A life-long student of history, he 
brought all its experience and philosophy to inter- 
pret the great problemsof his time. Thequiet par- 
sonage-home in the old Massachusetts town 
reached out interests and sympathies that seemed 
to bring-the wide world to its door. Their daily 
life, not absorbed in petty, personal ambitions and 
interests, was ennobled and irradiated for these 
people. Sometimes, talking of the age, of the 
vast social and political problems that it had to 
face, and of much that, when put to the trial, must 
prove tentative and baffling before the final solu- 
tion could be reached, her father would say, lean- 
ing his splendid old head against his antique, 
high-backed, oak chair, that had some vague tra- 
dition of courts clinging about the curious, black- 
oak carving : 

“ Ah, my dears! the century is getting old. It 


sound asleep under the grasses of mine. I think 
| the people who are to come after will have a bet- 
ter time than we who went before and made the 
rough road easier for the coming feet. But it has 
been a grand period to live in, for all that. [| 
|thank God my lines fell just where they did in- 
istead of in the smoother ways that are to be. 





| Each soul who has done his part bravely and 
| faithfully in this century has helped to make the 


next wiser and happier—the next, whose feet I 
seem to hear upon the mountains, bringing glad 
tidings of courage and cheer.” 

| And Noel would laugh his young, happy laugh 
and say: 

“ No doubt it will be all very delightful in the 
good time coming, papa, but I can’t help pitying 
the poor fellows who have had such a hard scram- 

| ble in their own day.” 
“They won’t need your pity in the long run, 
|my boy. Somebody must always spring into the 
| breach—must lead the forlorn hope. Our own 
| century will, it seems to me, hold in history a 
|grander place than even that splendid old six- 
| teenth we are forever talking about. Just think 
what tasks awaited the nineteenth when it came 
|into life just on the heels of the French Revolu- 
ition! Its greeting was the drum-beat of war, the 
|marching of armies to battle over nearly all the 
civilized world. How gloriously it has done its 
work—how much better and wiser and happier it 
will leave the world than it found it! I know 
| how much has yet to be done. But this century 
| has cleared the way. It has brought light and 
‘liberty. It has broken the old medieval tradi- 
ltions and oppressions, I thank God for that, 
too!” 

And her mother, listening to talk like this, 
would sometimes reply: 

“ Reginald, I am not sure your old classmate 
was not in the right when he said to me before 
our marriage, ‘Vane is a grand fellow, but he 
rants ambition. You must supply that lack in 
him.” 

“Wifie,” her father once asked, gravely, “if I 
had had larger ambitions, should you have been a 
happier woman ?” 

“No, Reginald”—the answer was prompt as 
possible—“ only I should not like to feel that the 
world had missed any claim it had on you be- 
cause of my content.” 

And the husband smiled on the beautiful, seri- 
ous face and said; 

“Don’t vex yourself, wifie. If there has been 
missing or failure anywhere, it doesn’t Jie at your 
door.” 

It seemed to the children that the two were al- 
ways married lovers. 

But Natalie and Noel had felt their father’s 





has a short lease of summers and winters to run 


classmate was right. The clergyman had been 
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repeatedly urged to choose a wider field for his| 
gifts, and had had tempting offers. But his roots | 
had the habit of striking deep, and he always 
feared the process of transplanting would exhaust 
his energies rather than invigorate them. “I 
know best the kind of soil that nourishes me,” 
was a statement that nobody could dispute. 

In such a home, and amid such influences, Na- 
talie’s youth had unfolded. Much that was most 
precious in her heart and thought would have 
been incomprehensible to Mr. Thorndike. He 
would have listened with a smile, half patroniz- 
ing, half amused, and said to himself: 

“Of course, all that is very fine talk, if one 
could live on it! But it helps oil the wheels of 
the world, as poetry and rhetoric and a great 
many other things do that, get right down to 
them, are mostly moonshine—very pretty to look 
at and dream over.” 

Moonshine was a favorite metaphor with Mr. 
Thorndike. Any one who had known precisely 
what he meant by it would have needed no other 
key to the character of the man, But Andrew 
Thorndike was still a man of brains, though they 
were not those that make the poet or statesman. 
His domain was the Rialto. His word on’Change 
had the weight of a prime minister's in his own 
world. 

During these days Natalie more than once re- 
called a sentence she had read and at the time 
Herbert Spencer 





stopped to ponder over in 
“Special adjustments to one kind of work involves 
more or less non-adjustment to other kinds.” The 
words seemed to have gained a new light for her | 
now. 

Tt was curious, too, that she often at this time 
fortified some shrinking of heart and soul with | 
epigrams and axioms in which generations of men | 
have embodied their common sense and experi- 
ence. 

One day, too, Natalie made another of those 
flashing discoveries which always gave her a fresh | 
sense of disquiet. She suddenly became aware | 
that in looking forward to her married life its | 
most attractive features were those she could not 
share with Mr. Thorndike. A man like him | 
would be greatly immersed in business. His wife | 
would necessarily have a life much apart from | 
his own. But their heurs of companionship did 
not wear a particularly attractive aspect to her. 
Indeed, if she had admitted the truth, it wou'd 
have been that they had in prospect rather dull 
and monotonous features. She knew precisely the 
planes of thought where they could meet with 
least likelihood of any secret jar and recoil on her 
part. Mr. Thorndike would read his papers, and 
his comments and stories could not fail to amuse | 
and interest her. She would, of course, like to/| 
hear about the condition of the stock-market and 
the general concerns of commerce. But would 
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| visions to scare her 
| for a dream ? 


they not be a horrible bore sometimes when she 
would rather discuss some favorite author? 

But Natalie meant to be a sufficiently dutiful 
wife, and let Mr. Thorndike have his own way 
quite as much vs was wholesome for masculine 
egoism. She might not bring herself to be alto- 
gether the legendary marital vine. But she would 
’ should be 
Indeed, 


begin by not insisting that “ obey’ 
dropped out of their marriage-service. 
she preferred to retain the word as a sort of bind- 
ing force on her conscience. 

At the end of all these ruminations Natalie 
would suddonly break into a low, merry laugh 
and think herself very ridiculous for bothering 
over such things. How did other people get on? 
Marriage, of course, brought with it a world of 
new interests in common, so that a sensible man 
and a silly, romantic young woman might possibly 
not be at a loss for something to talk about! The 
only ridiculous thing Mr. Thorndike had proba- 
bly ever been guilty of was when he allowed him 
self to be fascinated by a young woman idiotic 
enough to let her brains go wool-gathering after 
this fashion. Natalie always felt relieved when 
she could make a point for Mr. Thorndike against 
herself. 

She had been able to answer him with a prompt, 
absolute negative when he had asked her “ if there 
was any other.” But more than once a thought 
flashed through her that some time the king might 


| cross her path. Would her heart own him? Ah! 
| that silent, empty heart felt, even in the sugges 
| tion, its own possibilities of passionate devotion— 


a devotion that would have faced poverty with a 


| happy scorn and counted all sacrifice light for the 


suke of its love. But if, when it was too late, the 
king should appear, and her heart should recog- 
nize him and know that he could never come to 
his own, what impassable bars of fate her splendor 
would make about her! And her own choice and 
act would have set her away forever from her 
rightful sovereignty of love and joy! Natalie’s 


| lips grew pale, a shudder thrilled her whole frame 


as she gave one swift, terrified glance up vistas 
where spectres of loss and grief more dreadful 
than the sheeted dead—than the happy, slumber- 
ing dead—might await her! It was the passionate 
heart of her womanhood that for an instant fore- 
casted the possible tragedvy—the life-long sorrow. 

Natalie shook herself from these fancies, loom 
ing far and dark in a possible future, as one 
shakes himself from the clutch of a nightmare 
Should she let her imagination run mad, shaping 
? Should she spoil her life 


Then her woman’s instincts and her conscience 


rose in arms. When she married Mr. Thorndike, 


ishe told herself, she would be true to the bond. 


No vagrant fancies should wander among her 
thoughts. Whatever form should cross her path 
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and allure Ler imagination, she would brace her | 


bad temper before they started. They had not 


will and steel her heart. The Furiesshould never} gone half a mile when he bolted and became 


cross ber threshold. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


unmanageable. Noel saw the danger, and sprung 
from his own horse just in time to save his pupil 
from being thrown off. He did not think of his 


| own peril, but the horse kicked and bit him. It 


\ HEN Alsey suddenly entered Miss Vane’s| must have been a stunner, for he was picked up 


room she often surprised her friend sitting | 
before Noel’s picture. Natalie said nothing at | 
these times, neither did Alsey. The young girl 
was right in her conjecture that Natalie found it 


easier to live over some of the old scenes together | 
with that familiar face under her eyes. 

For Natalie lived a good deal in the past during | 
these days. Certain events, she felt, could hardly 
have been more vivid in the acting than they were 
now in her memory. She dwelt on that bewitch- | 
ing programme of their going over Europe to- | 
gether in a sort of babes-in-the-wood fashion, as 
Noel laughingly called it. She had fancied the 
year of his absence would not seem very long, be- 
cause she was to join him at the end of it. They 
meant to ramble over the Continent at their own | 
sweet wills, turning off any moment into byways | 
and corners wherever their tastes and historic 
interests night draw them. 

“What a long, delicious programme we are 
making out, Natty!’ Noel had said. “ We shall | 
be the merriest brace of travelers in all Europe! 
We shall have to go it on an awfully economical 
scale, though. There will be the more fun in it} 
for that !” 

“Of course there will,” replied Natalie, her | 
eyes dancing with anticipation. “What dreadful 
Bohemians we shall be, Noel!” 

“ And what blissful ones!’ he rejoined. 

Into that morning of manhood, the far horizon 





radiant with hope and high purpose, the darkness | 
fell suddenly. 

Noel had been in his gayest mood one morning 
before he left Natalie to go out on horseback with 
one of the pupils he was to take abroad. He had 
related some old college stories in his vivid, pic- | 
turesque fashion, and his sister had laughed until | 





the tears were in her eyes. 

She happened to be sitting by the window when 
he left her, and she always remembered how she | 
watched the lithe young figure as it bounded down 
the steps and hurried out of her sight. 

Three hours later Noel returned. 

“Oh! what is the matter?” she exclaimed, when | 
she caught the first glimpse of his white face as | 





he entered the room. 
“Not very much. Don’t have a fuss,” he said, | 
walking with an evident effort to the lounge, where 


| 


he threw himeelf. 


Of course, it all had to come out. In-his rela- | 
tion Noel tried to make light of the whole matter. | 
It appeared that the horse which the boy rode | 
was an obstinate little brute, and had been in a 





on a heap of stones without the slightest notion 
how he came there It seemed when he awoke 
as though he had been taken to pieces and put 
together again. The process was not an agreeable 
one! 

So, half in earnest and half in jest, to spare 
Natalie, Noel related the accident of that morn- 
ing. On recovering his consciousness his first 
thought had been for her, and when a surgeon 
suddenly called—for they had taken him into a 
house at hand—pronounced his limbs all sound 
he had insisted on being driven home. 

But Noel Vane never went out to ride horse- 
back with his young pupils again. Nobody, at 
first, regarded the hurt as serious. Noel continued 
to make light of it and the doctor insisted on his 
keeping quiet for a few days, and if he had any 
doubts about internal bruises kept them to him- 
self. 

But Natalie remembered afterward that Noel 
never quite regained his old look, his old manner 
for all the effort he made. 

Ove morning, when he seemed better, he started 
for a walk, and just as he reached the hall-door 


| dropped in a dead faint. The next day there was 


a slight hemorrhage, and Natalie noticed the 
doctor looked grave. 

One day, less than a fortnight after the accident, 
Natalie, who had been summoned away for an 
hour or two, coming in suddenly, found Noel 
stretched on the lounge with Danté in his hand. 
As he looked up she saw a pallor about his mouth. 
The face, lying in clear relief against the bright- 
colored afghan, looked strangely sharp and worn. 


The sight went to her heart, though she no more 


dreamed that Noel’s life was in danger than that 
the world was coming to an end. 

“Do let that book alone, Noel,” she remon- 
strated with the impatience of affeci.on. “As 
though there would not be time for it when you get 
well!” 

He looked at her fora moment. The young; 
white face made her think of some beautiful, an- 
cient cameo. 

“One is never sure of how much time there is,” 


he said. “I should feel ashamed to meet Danté 


sometime, and know that I have been in the world 
so long and never read his great poem. I always 
put that off for his own land and his own tongue.” 

“ And why shouldn’t you?” she asked, not yet 


seeing the drift of his talk. 


“One can’t be quite sure of things ; and, at best, 
there is so much to put off.” 
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This talk did not at first strike Natalie as it 
would had they not been the children of their 
But he 


father. He had a great horror of cant. 


had so vital a faith in immortality that he spoke 
of it sometimes in away that startled ordinary | 


minds. His talk seemed to them to savor of ir- 
reverence, 

So accustomed to hear this world spoken of as 
though it were only the part of a fairer, ampler 
“other,” Natalie did not, for a few moments, take 
significance of Noel’s words. But 
si ence that followed a light flashed over them. 
She cried out sharply, like a creature wild with 


in the in the 


sudden pain: 
“QO Noel! 


” 


have you dared to think of dying ? 
Have my spectral looks put that into your 
head ? 
he answe 
But t 
her passic 
the room like a half-nad creature, with a confused 


Chere is plenty of pluck behind them,” 
rm ad 

light tone could not deceive her 

n of fear and agony, she walked about 

sense of anger toward Noel. 

I should be all 
It would drive 


“Papa and mamma are gone. 
alone. Could you be so cruel! 
me mad!" She did not know when she cried out 
the broken sentences. 

At last he rose and drew her down into a low 
chair by hisside. He forced her to listen to him. 
He succeeded in partially calming her. He did 
not mean to die, he told her; he would make a 
strong pull for life. But whatever God meant 
she would want him to face that bravely. She 
would not like to feel that, living or dying, her 
brother wa 

Her white lips quivered and made no answer. 

At last Noel said: 

“You must help me try and live, Natalie. If 
there were no other reasons, I should want to do 
it for your sake.” 

That roused her—showed her something to do. 


sa coward, 


“] will try,” she said solemnly, and she kept 
her word. 

There were no more passionate outbursts after 
that day. Natalie went about feeling that a terri- 
ble blow had stunned her. She could not think 
of the sun shining in the heavens, of the world 
going on in its old, careless ways, and that young, 
vigorous manhood, so full of all rare promise, and 
of the fresh delight of life gone out of it. 

“But he not die!” 
“God will be merciful.” 
fear was at her heart. 

They always talked as thongh he would live, 
and made their plans for the future and for their 
life abroad “when he should get well.” One 
day, however, he suddenly exclaimed aloud: 

“ Poor fellow !” 

o” 


* Do you mean yourself or somebody else, Noel ? 


she said to herself. 
All the time, the cold 


will 


asked hie sister. 
“T was thinking of that young poet whose head 
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fell just at the close of the Reign of Terror. As 
‘he stepped up to the guillotine, you remember, he 
lifted his hand to his forehead and said, ‘ There 
Then a beautiful smile 


“ Natty,” he said, with a 


was something here 

crept into Noel’s eyes, 
| low, glad certainty in his voice, “ that young poet 
had his chance. No guillotine could rob him of it!” 

She knew what was in his thoughts, 

“No matter,” she said, with that indifference to 
ourselves which follows some cruel wrench in our 
| lives; “if he dies it will kill me, too; so there is 
| no use in our worrying about it—my heart and 1.” 

So she managed to live through those days—to 
talk and jest with Noel, and, what was worse yet 
to bear the look with which his great eyes, getting 
so large in the shadowy face, followed her about 
the room. For the face grew more shadowy every 
day. 

And friends came and went, and generous hearts 
| lavished service and love and pity, and the doe 
| tors did all their skill could do tosave that young 
life, but the hurt was mortal ! 

Once Natalie said to him, suddenly: 

“Noel, do you dread she could not finish 


’ she concluded, huskily. 


A 


‘anything, 
He shook his head. 


the sentence- 
But he understood. 
quiet smile hovered about his lips. 
“There is nothing to dread!” he said. “The 
| world looks very fair and its work very dear to 
I hoped to do my part bravely, but it will 





me, 
poorer world, a smaller work, if they are 
Do say you believe that, 


not be a 
| to be somewhere else. 
Natty ?”’ 

“T must believe it, Noel.” 

At another time he said: 

“T have no ideas about the scenes and life of 
that other world. I only feel sure that the Scotch- 
man was right when he said it would be ‘a home 
like place.’ 4 

There was a little pause, and then he added: 

“The worst of it all is leaving you here al! 
alone.” 

“Oh! don’t think about me,” she said, in a sort 
of half-defiant, half-reckless “T am not 
afraid—for myself.” 

The doctor came in at that moment. If he had 
not, perhaps she would have told Noel that she 
expected to follow him in a little while. It was 
that expectation which carried her through those 


tone. 


days, 
They were not many. 
pain; he would not have watchers. 


He suffered very little 
They did not 
think the end was so near. 

Ile had said good-night to her cheerily. In 
the gray dawn she stole into his room. 

“Natty, my Natty!” he murmured, tenderly. 
That was his last “ Good morning.” 

She had a kind of feeling they would be his 
first words whén they met again, 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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“ HAT is your name, little girl?” 
“Well, miss, there’s such a many of 
‘em It’s hard to tell, There’s Torment 
and Satan and Imp and Ijut—” 


“What!” exclaimed the lady, who was reclin- | 
«? | 


ing upon a sofa, as she lifted her head and looked 
at the odd litwle figure that stood calmly enume- 
rating upon her brown fingers this list of euphoni- 
ous titles. 

“Yes’m, them’s’em! Leastways them’s some 

sometimes they'’s worse,” 

“ But your name, child—your real name ?” 

“Granny never give me any reg’ lar one, I guess. 
Calls me them mostly.” 

“But what do other people call you? You 
must have some proper name,” 

“Folks down our way gen’ly calls me ‘that 
Bond brat,’ or some o’ them other names. Long 
time ago, ‘fore granny got so bad, she used to call 
me ‘Dell’ sometimes. But after she begun to 
drink so hard and got hurt she changed it to all 
them others.” 

“ Where do you live, Dell ?” 

“Oh! ever so far from here, way out on the 
edge of the city where the grass grows, That’s 
how I come to be selling berries. You see, there’s 
a man out there that raises strawberries and things 
to sell in the city. Awful cross old fellow! 
Couldn’t none of us young ones peek through his 


fence to see the posies and things, all a growing | 
and smelling so sweet, but what he’d drive us off 


and call us thieves, and threaten to set a dog on 
us—till by ’n by I got mad! None of us ever 
touched a thing till he treated us so mean; but 
after that, laws! he most got broke up in busi- 
ness !’’ 

And the small creature paused, with a retro- 
spective chuckle, 

“Why ? how was that?” asked her questioner, 
curious to know more of her new acquaintance. 
“Sit down and tell me about it.” 

“Oh! yes’m, I'd just as lief, cause it’s all over 
now, and old Chris and me’s first-rate friends! | 
sell berries out of his garden now, and, as you've 
bought the last of ’em, I can rest a little before | 
start back. You see, one day he'd treated us real 
mean, me and a little lame boy that lives out our 
way had went to see the nice things in the gar- 
den, and I had drawed Charlie’s little cart up 
close to the fence, where he could smell! the lilacs 
and see the great, shiny tulip beds, all red and 
yellow. Charlie’s got something wrong the mat- 
ter with his legs, and can’t never walk a step in 
all his life; and his mother's poor and goes off to 
wash, and Charlie has to stay shut up always un 
less some one draws him around in his little cart ; 
and we set there by the fence, all quiet, and Char- 
lie was telling me he s’posed Heaven was all full 
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of such pretty things, when old Chris saw us. 
And he came tearing down the path and tried to 
|drive us away, But I said I wouldn’t go, cause 
we wa’n’t doing no harm, just looking. Charlie 


was scart and cried, and wanted to go, but I 
wouldn't. Then old Chris picked up a lot of hard 


lumps of dirt and threw at us, and one hit Char 
lie right in his face. Laws! 
}you was to see Charlie you wouldn’t wonder! 
He’s that little and white, why, miss, you could 


put your finger and thumb together and draw it 


from his shoulder to his hand, he’s so thin; and 
| there he set, with the tears and dirt and blood all 
| streaking down his face, and I drew him away, 
and then I went back and I said; ‘ Now, you ugly 


old curmudgeon, you just rewember I’m going to 


and you've throwed things and you've cut Char 
lie! And now you can bring on your bob-wire! 
and you can bring on your bull-dog; no dog ever 
bites me, and I'll get even with you yet!’ And 
after that things acted queer in his garden. His 
pea-vines got into his currant-bushes, his cabbages 
wouldn’t stay in the ground, and one time his 
chicken-house got left open, and about twenty 
| hens with little chicks got in and mixed his gar- 
den up considerable, and one stormy night some 
one took his gate off and some cows ruinated his 
corn crop, and—didn’t he have me ‘rested? Oh! 
yes’m, he tried it on, but laws! nobody ever seen 
me touch anything! 

“ But one day, when I was going by, old Chris 
he come out to the gate, and sez he—‘See here, 


you, I didn’t mean to hit the little boy, and if 


you'll quit, and not make me any more trouble, 
I'll do well by you.’ 

“Sez I,‘ What'll you do? though it’s not me 
that makes your trouble, but the ugliness that 
walks in your skin!’ 

“Then he said if I’d come and work in his 
garden and help him he'd treat me well and pay 
me well,too. So I said I would, and we get along 
first rate now. When | pick berries for him I 
have part for myself to do what I please with. 
That’s how I have ’em to sell.” 

“Do you take care of your grandmother ?” 

“Of granny? yes, I have to some, all but the 
whisky. But she’ll have that anyhow. She’s got 
money—lying old thing!—makes me buy her 
vittles and saves her money to get drunk on. | 
hate her!” 

“You ought not to hate any one, especially your 
own grandmother,” said the lady, 

“She aint my really grandmother—she’s only 
old Granny Bond! Everybody calls her that. 
My! but she’s a pizen! gets drunk as a tinker 
every day and then thumps me around with her 
crutch if I get in her reach. Look here !”—draw- 
ing down the neck of her ragged dress and show- 
ing a long purple welt across her shoulder. “ She 


L was that mad! If 


pay vou off for this! You've called me a thief 
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did that! That’s nothing to some of em, though! | for old scores! that’s to pay my debt out o' 5 


Got lots of em all over my body that'll never go 
off. Be 


whip, li 


fore we come here she had a little black 


ke ladies rides with in the Park, and that 


used to cut right through the skin; lots 0’ 


got 
them marks yet. 


hard over the arms that the blood jest dripped off 


o’ my fingers. Then she sent me down to the 


yard after water, and ‘cause some o’ the blood 


dropped in then she whipped me agin ull 1 was 


Laws! 


most dead and somebody made her stop 
don’t I Aate her though !” 
* But, cl 


stay with her? Why don’t you or some one 


d,” cried her horrified listener, “ why 


de you 
com pl Lh 
mit that. 


‘Oh! she so bad to now ablx 


pushing up her sleeve and show 


aint me 
These 
ing numerous scare—“she made when | was 


Since she got hurt I can get away from 
This 
she got in when she was sick abed 
her 


she wanted whisky into it. " 


little: 


Leastways, mostly! here thump on 


ler 
and wanted water. I took sOMe, 
ause l 


hit 
So l jest told her she'd 


ret it she up with her crutch and 
wroke the eup. 

me while ‘fore she'd get it o’ me, and 
her since.” 


u have not told me why you stay with 


And I'm 
She got me 

knew 
@ come 


we | aint her girl, miss! 


vd 


es when | was little; 


out whose | am! 


but I never 
fore we came here. One time s! 
found a lot of the voung ones in ou 
' 


reling with me and call 


of her, but tl 


ng n 
alwavs afraid 
was coming, and she caught ’¢ 


inking some, and she flew 
l was a sight 


better than t 
was a gentleman, and that | 
} 


ide in my carriage any dav 


Then she took me up stairs w 
she 


Ar a then she t 


les 
teow 


said was tr 
. it was, 
le dress, all and 


nd a litt 


little locket ¢ box 

mine. But 

locked th 
My! but 


The bex is iron, I 


in 
a1 


hat was 
und she said they was 

let me take them and m 
xd hid the kev somewheres 
i for that kev! 
stands under her bed, but she 
w«ked 
*ve tried to see if she wore the kev 
», 


“X 
never 
Sometimes when s! was 
I 
e’s sharp—aonly 


Whisky only wakes 


; but s 
ne, I 


ces her ugly 


siceps one 


her 


LUESS, 


when she was whipping me, she 


in’t hate me half so bad if I wasn’t 


my mother ; and then every blow 


k she'd say, ‘That’s for revenge! that’s 


Whi, one day she cut me that! 


}up to the roots of her 


f her and have her cruelty stopped ?” } 


with my brother al 


own flesh and blood!’ 


But I’m going to stick to her till I find out | 


Ugh! she’s a nice on 
secret. She'll drop off some o’ these days, su 
dent! 


“If you really suppose yourself to be the child 


Doctor says so !”’ 
of good parents, Dell, you « aght to try to be good 
and nice vourself, so that they will not be ashamed 
of you if they ever find you. Have you thought 
of that Yr 

A dull, slow red crept over the thin, dark face 
The 


the slender fingers, scratched 


thick, tangled hair. 
bright eves fell, a: 
and very stained, twisted nervously together. 

* No'm !” 1 at last; “I hadn't thought 


much about tha so far ahead 


sl ¢ 8 
"fore 
But 


course they'd hate 


t seemed 

Granny'd die and let me find out about ’em 
 Punat 

Me! 

n silks, wouldn't I 


course they'd be as 
me and never wa 
Id 


look nice riding 


all scars and rags 
> 1d 


rcarriage all lined with 


and dirt! 


wouldn't 


I wish I 


satin, wouldn't | they 
! Oh? I 
dead !” 


And the poor « 


ve 


own 


me wish | was dead! u 


is 
l her 


n a fierce, heart 


rew herself down wit! 


face on her arms a ed j 


broken way, pitifal 
Tears were i lady’s eves, boundless 


pity in the soft e, as she leaned from he 


couch and laid | on the shaking litt 
form. 


“Dell, my poor lon’ y so! 


and listen to me 


Hush ! 
} If vou have 
told me the truth ldo my! for 
well 


but while I do 


know I am sick 
know how long 


I can do somet! lonelv—I need 


one to st nd help me and rive 


a su 


some 
me something t think you it me 


Would vou | 


cou 
sad and looked on the 
ladv’s face 

“fT only could! 
like Heaven I 
Bes tif sh 


and I'd never f *s 


“It would be ’mos 
I know 
ret away 


t N 


won't let me 
“er 

e snouk 

that box 

he’s dead.” 

all that. Tell 

s evening I will talk 


she won't. 
on 
L spose I must wa 

“ Perhaps we inve me 
inst where vou live 
and we will see what 
he can do.” 

Then little Dell had 
and hurried away 

Until midnight Dr 
and planned for the litt 
th 


ret her consent 


£ 


a lunch of cakes and milk 


yd and his sister talked 


e waif so sadly adrift, and 


e next day he n 1 visit to Granny Bond t 


ssible, to the change, and 
sr of the child. 
- 


learn something frrt! 
After < hoe 
interest and consented to let the child go, bat at 


much trouble s vielded if. 





child 
» good 
ramed 


ought 


kK face 
The 
itched 
ought 
"fore 
But 

l hate 


NAMELESS. 


his first question in regard to her parentage she 
was on the alert, 

“You takes her as you finds her!” she 
‘She’s Adell Bond 


her family she is! But bein’ she belongs to me 


said 


that’s enough A honor t 


I'll have an eve 
And with a vindictive chuckle she turned het 
back on her visitor, and that ended the bargain. 

Adell 
was handsome enough to make any mother’s eyes 
glad. But Flovd 


ried over, as she cuddled the little, abused body 


Cleaned, combed, and prettily dressed, 


the cruel marks that Fidelia 
her arms, she could cover with soft clothing 
Not so those far more cruel sears left on the child’ 
nature by her twelve years’ life of wrong and 
misery. 
tut how faithful she was to obey to the 
of her ability every lesson and hint given by 
new friends—to train her voice to softer ton 
acquire quiet, graceful 


motions and correct 


inguage And how deft the little fingers to pe: 
orm every service for her loved friend during 
those many weary hours of pain! 
Two years F ‘he vd was spared 
her labor of r 
finite tenderness 
her side, she wl 
= Robert, l le 
sake mY wor 
was welcomed by 
Then Adell was ced in 
watched over by guardiat 
his own sister, ir 
Granny Bond 
ree and wicked sti 


lf Adeli | 


vd still long 


of acgu 
complishment that 
At eighteen she graduate 


accomplished woman 


swWeetpess every | 

I cannot be your wife, Robert !” 
Keep me for vour little sister still.” 
*“ Will vou tell me why vou ref 

t care for me 
Who else on all 

reason to care 

man, least of 

und wretched past 


} 
I canno < 


swer to 


So, witl 


on her to see she aint abused.” 


»|} went their divided ways—she to teach in tl. 
| school where she had been a pupil, he to keep o 
lin the old routine 

) But one night he was called to Granny Bond 

»| She was past speaking when he reached her; bi 

with one feeble hand she drew a amall brass k« 

from its cord about her neck, and he knew that a 

last he 


held the long-coveted key to Adell’s se- 
took the 


bound chest that she had at 


cret. Without question he little iron 
her bedside. Sie 
was only a 


1odded her head feebly, then there 


worn and crooked body to go back to its kindred 
dust 
The next day Robert and Adell stood together 
over the old chest 
is the key,’ Only your ow 
your birth. But 
princess 0 begyvar, 
my love 
nameless, | offer 


| 


With gi in her dark eyes, she bent and 


touched with her lips the hand that reached the 


Kev to her, 


then knelt and turned the bolt tl 
been as a prison-bar to her through all these 
lay the little lace-trimmed dress, vellow 
\ package of letters lay beneath, and 
cket was beside them. > 1 
enau and opened 
& murror, met her eves 
ndsome man, lav besicd 
‘Your father and. mother !" Robert said 


mcKace. The 


opened tl 
| and was sign 
called Granny Bond.” 
point. 
never will see this till I am dead 
you the truth. I stole you 
ur father and mother. My 
when he was in college and boarded 
1 her pretty face, but he would: 
Devye d him on he r kt ecs 
arried vour mother my prett 
Bessie was dragged out of the river, dead. 
“ When you was a year old I got a chance 


get you away while yon was out with your nu 
with you, where | 
ame back. But | 


fretted her heart out and 


and went 


mother had 
I meant to wring the proud heart of 
r, that my daughter wasn’t good enough 
you back to him some day, a thing 


hadn’t died just 


itv. gutters If he 
Flovd 


it mv revenge ist ike nawav ve 


wouldn’t have got you. Now 


vou can have you 


Norman 


rlease Your father was ricl 


wr Make claim as the daughter of 


and Agnes Foster, of New York, and these letters 


will give you proof 
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“All that I leave in my strong-box is yours, to 
make up for your not being to blame for your 
father's fault.” 
Adell read this through, and then turned and 
held out her hands to Robert: 
“] will be your wife, Robert. 
orable name to bring to you now!” 


I have an hon- 


Granny Bond’s legacy was several thousand 
dollars, and this, added to a portion of the fortune 
which came from her father’s estate, was used by 
Adell Floyd to establish a Home for Friendless 
Little Girls, where many a weak and suffering 


little one is transplanted from the slums of sin to | 


bioom in the garden of a happy home. And in 
the little chapel, where every day the children 
are taught from the Lord’s own Word, shines a 
beautiful stained window beyond the altar, “In 


Memory of Fidelia Floyd.” FAUSTINE. 


ADVICE TO THE UNMARRIED. 


E see frequent counsels to the married, but 
there is rarely, if ever, a word addressed 
to a class by whom advice is far more 

those who at middle age are still unmar- 
Their household ties are not so close and 


needed 
ried, 
their social relations are more trying, and there- 


fore a more delicate adjustment and accurate un- | 


derstanding of them is requisite. 
the same warm and absorbing love in other ties 
as in that between the true husband and wife, nor 
the 
which make it immeasurably easier to forgive and 
forget wrongs and to renew kindness. Nor has 
any other relationship the same strong grasp of 
the future, or the same brightness of hope and 
delight, as the mother’s love, which does not end 
in one generation, but lives continually with new 
interests and hopes, not only in her own children, 
but in the children that are born to them. 
absence of these strong, central affections damages 
the The ties that remain to the un 
married, though they be many and near, are not 
They require 


whole life. 


so spontaneous nor so permanent. 
. patient and ever-ready sympathy and toleration 
to keep the flame of affection burning with a 
clear and steady light amidst the changing winds 
of circumstance and trial. 

Jefferson, in a letter to his daughter, a bride who 
was just entering her husband’s family, very beau- 
tifully reminds her of the long and patient hours 
of study and practice bestowed on her beloved art 

“You have he 
careful attention or labor when it was a 


of music not withheld,” Says, 
‘either 
question of gaining the secret of a musical instru- 
and drawing from it sweetness instead of 
discord. With how much more patience and 
care should you study that far more wonderful 


character— 


ment, 


science—the knowledge of human 


There is not | 


| 
same unity of interestsa—a love and unity | 


The | 
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| . : : . 
seeking to bring forth harmony and delight instead 


of strife and pain, Look upon all around you wit! 
eyes of interest and kindness, and if you see de 
fects speak not of them, but try rather to coun- 
Emerson gives, from a 


teract and soften them.’ 
sister art, also a beautiful counsel, bidding us deal 
with our acquaintances as a painter would with 
his pictures, and take care to put them in the best 
light. 

Sympathetic perception and tact are specially 
needed by the unmarried to preserve them fron 





isolation and narrowness, both mental and mora! 
They should seek continually to add to the num- 
| ber of their interests, to widen their circles, to 
hold more of life in their hearts; for almost al! 
|the peculiar temptations of the unmarried life 
tend to The petty economies and 
anxieties for one, the tendency to lay unnecessary 
| stress on small details instead of looking at things 
as a whole, the undue sensitiveness arising from 
| so often being placed on the outside of life, need a 


narrowness, 


| constant enlarging of the moral horizon to coun- 
teract them. Widen it by thinking, not of your- 
self, but of some other person, of others—of hu- 
manity. 

This “ outside of life 
Whitney, in Hitherto, in her account of “the four 
four old maiden sisters who lived 


” is well described by Mrs 
Polisher girls” 
on the outside of everything—“ on the outside of 
the town, on the outside of their generation, out- 
|side of youth and beauty and the interest and 
| fashion of growing things, outside of expectation ”, 
a state described by the little boy, who, when 
| he was asked what made him most unhappy, an- 


Yet, after all, this seeming outside may be very 
close to the invisible and central heart of love— 
In the living body of hu 


. ” 
| swered, “ Zo be left out. 


broad human love. 
manity each one is needed for some special use and 
individual value, and those persons who have no 
pressing domestic claims stand ready for muck of 
life’s most sorely needed work. There are “ for- 
lorn hopes” to be led, despairing sorrows to com 
fort, deep seated evils to reform—everywhere 
“a messenger of the gods” to pass. 
cases we know there 


place for 
Even in individual is a 
peculiar rest and comfort about an unmarried 
friend, the listener who is not engrossed by other 
| cares, but has ample leisure and interest. Amid 
all the sunshine a true and satisfying marriage 
brings, it often casts at first into remoteness or 
shadows other friendships and affections. 

There is another temptation in a solitary life 
besides that of narrowness to be guarded against 
the tendency to sombreness. Cheerfulness and 
hope may be cultivated by numbering “the 
that and looking “up and not 
down.” Our duties are always made easier by 
being fulfilled gladly, and the little cheery and 
comfortable ways that add to our happiness in- 


hours shine ” 
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crease our strength. 


thing to make a rainy day bright, to comfort a | 


erying child with a well-told story or a merry 
rhyme, or to play a game with wit and spirit. All 


the patchwork of life, if made of bright colors, | 
may be wrought into a beautiful harmony. There 
is also an alchemy of love that changes a dark | 


experience of one’s own into a comfort or pleasure 
to another, as the dark garden sod holds hidden 
in its heart the seeds of spring blossoming. That 


pain and disappointment is not wasted which | 
teaches you how to sympathize with and relieve | 


afterward some fellow-sufferer. Madame Bunsen 
relates in her Memoirs that the King of Prussia, 


after a night of sleeplessness and pain, pardoned | 


some prisoners who had offended against him, that 
his suffering might bring relief to others in 
misery. The geometry of life, after all, is greater 
in its capacity than the mental science of figures 
and forms; and those seemingly on the outside 
may live in an inner world of charity and tender- 


ness—nearer the centre than some members of 


large households. E. M. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


OME pathways through a shadow run, 
Shut out by clouds from heaven’s sweet 
sun, 
While some on sunny hilltops lie, 
Close to the blue arch of the sky. 


Ah! some in shadow, some in sun! 
So has it been since time begun. 


Some always have to bear a load 

Of care along a dreary road, 

From which, on sunny heights, they see 
Those for whose backs no burdens be. 


So shall it always be while life 
Keeps hold on happiness and strife. 


But sometimes shall a pathway run 
Out of the shadow into sun ; 

And sometimes shall a pathway climb 
To sunny heights in God’s good time. 


Ah! sometime, somewhere, soon or late, 
Souls triumph over earth and fate. 


So, if our paths in shadow lay, 
Believe God is not far away, 

And upward climb toward the light 
That beckons ever on the height. 


By souls who strive the heights are won, 
The shadow leads us to the sun! 
Esen E. RexFrorp. 


It is not an insignificant | 
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HUNDRED dollars for repairs on the par- 
sonage! You must be crazy, Mr. Gray. 
Do you think I’m made of money ?” 

“Tt needs a great deal of repairing, Mr. Grand. 
Indeed, I was at first inclined to hope the breth- 
ren might take up the idea of building a new 
| parsonage, but I have met with so little encour- 
agement I have given that up.” 

“The parsonage is very good as it is. Ministers 
have no business to be thinking too much of 
| worldly comforts. Their minds should be set on 
higher things.” 

“Perhaps so. We will allow, then, that minis- 
ters ought to look for higher things than the rest 
of us. But how is it with their wives and chil 
dren? Ought they to expect to be made comfort- 
able, or should they, too, keep their minds set on 
higher things?” 

“T’ll give ten dollars, but not a cent more,” 

“Tt will 
shingle the whole roof, plaster some of the rooms, 
The porches 


take several hundred dollars to re- 
and do other things much needed. 
are fairly tumbling down, and they really need an 
extra room added. I thought that if you and I 
and one or two others, best able, gave a hundred 
dollars each, the remainder could easily be made 
up.” 

| “It’s all nonsense, I say! 
| not a liberal giver. I gave five hundred dollars 
for repairs on the church last spring, and the par- 


Nobody can say I’m 


| sonage must wait another year, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” 
And so the matter of a thorough setting-in- 
| order of the parsonage fell through. The small 
}sum of money raised was used in papering and 
| painting the lower rooms and propping up the 
porches. And then the parishioners, consisting 
|of thrifty farmers and well-to-do residents of the 
small town, with a sprinkling of men called 
| wealthy, came for a social evening, bringing gen- 
| erous donations of comforts for cellar and pantry. 
| The house looked neat and bright, even a little 
stylish, and the people flattered themselves they 
were doing very well indeed by their pastor. 

“ Change of weather coming,” observed a farmer 
ito Mr. Grand. “No more mild days this side 
| March, I fancy.” 

| “Ah? T must go and see my horses blanketed,’ 
|said Mr. Grand, rising and making his way toward 
the hall. 

| “Change of weather come, I should say,” said 
another farmer, who had driven six miles and 
come in late; “wind’s changed ’round sudden as 
I ever see it and’s blowing a perfect blizzard from 
the north.” 

| “Tet me attend to your horses, sir,” said one of 

| the minister’s sons, pressing after Mr. Grand, who 

| thanked the gentlemanly little fellow and turned 
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back to suggest to his wife that they should take 
their leave. 

“It is turning colder, and it will not be safe for 
Alice to be out,” he said, motioning toward a deli- 
cate looking little girl, who sat in a corner of one 
of the rooms chatting with some other children. 

“Come, Alice,” said her mother. “ What is the 
matter, litthe daughter—you are so pale ?” 

“I’m cold, mamma. My feet are like ice.” 

“You ought not to be sitting near that door, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Hale, the minister's wife, 
hurrying up with an anxious face; “the wind 
con..s in under it.” 

“But your head is hot. I do believe she has 
a chill,” said her mother, with a troubled face. 

Mr. Grand looked dismayed as he saw an open- 
ing an inch wide under the door, through which 
the now wintry wind was rushing, for this was his 
one only child left, and the watchfulness over her 
of both father and mother always included a wist- 
ful wonder whether she would be called to fill one 
more little grave among the many which their 
cemetery lot held. He would have hurried their 
departure, but Mrs. Grand would not consent to 
take the child out until the chill was over. So 
they waited for an hour, and then Mr. Grand went 
out to arrange the fur robes. 

But what a night it was! Two hours and a half 
before he had driven through an atmosphere soft 


with the lately departed rays of the Indian sum- | 


mer sun, which had smiled its way into December 
with a persistence which seemed to bid defiance 
to winter. But winter had now arisen in its 
might, and was raising its voice with a howl of 
vengeance on whatever might have delayed his 
coming. From the hills of the north blew a 
fierce blast laden with the fast-falling snow, which 
already lay thick and white over everything un- 
sheltered. 

‘She cannot go out in this storm,” said Mrs. 


Grand, despairingly, as she stepped out the door, | 


to quickly step back. 

Mr. Grand stabled his well-kept span as well as 
he could in the bare and rickety old barn, and re 
turned to the house to find that the minister and 
his wife had vacated their own sleeping-room, it 
being the only good-sized one in the house. It 
had been rapidly made as comfortable for them as 
circumstances would admit, but as little Alice, 
now in a high fever, was placed in bed, her 
father’s heart misgave him as his eye took in with 
alarm the ceiling, still damp in large, moldy-look- 
patches from late rains, while around the walls 
the crumbling plastering let in whifls of the now 
sharp air, in spite of the bits of paper pasted over 


the holes 


The i grew intense. Mrs. Hale came in with | 


extra covers for the bed, which Mrs. Grand guessed 
could be ill-spared, and she could have fallen on 
the neck of the mintster’s wife and wept at 
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thought of her own overflowing closets as she lis- 
| tened to apulogies for their shabbineas, 


| 


| heavy we thought it best not to replenish the 


“Harry’s expenses at college have been so 


bedding this year.” 
| ‘Thisyear! Mrs. Grand thought the best among 
| the blankets must have done luty for at least five 
| But the needs of the parsonage had always been 
| hidden by its mistress. 
| Mr. Grand had time for a great deal of think 
| ing as he sat up through that night trying to keep 
fire in the worn-out stove. A window-shutter 
| creaked and moaned outside, occasionally banging 
with a force which awakened the sick child with a 
start from an uneasy slumber, Within, a paper 
shade crackled in a fashion distracting to weak 
nerves as it swayed to and fro. It was impossible 
to shelter the little one from the chill draughts 
which filled the room, and as he bent over her in 
an agony of apprehension, listening to her quick 
ened breathing, a sharp pain went through his 
heart as he remembered that one of the minister’s 
children had been carried out of the house last 
winter after long-drawn-out suffering with inflam- 
matory rheumatism. He wondered if it had 
occupied this room, which seemed to him, as he 
} contrasted it with bis well-built, well-appointed 
rooms at home, filled with a breath from the 
grave. 

As the night slowly wore away, it became evi- 
dent that Alice was becoming very ill, and one of 
the mmister’s boys went out early to fight his way 
through wind and drift in search of the doctor. 

“ Threatened with pneumonia—very unfortunate 
she is not at home.” And Mr. Grand winced as 
the doctor, who belonged to another church, cast 
his eyes over the holes and the damp and the 
general forlornness. 

A load of blankets was brought, with which 
walls and ceilings were lined (they never went 
hack), and for two weeks all the powers of kindly 
| hospitality and loving care were engaged in the 
struggle to keep the frail spark of life in the pre 

cious little frame. And Mr. Grand felt more than 
ever before that he was blessed far beyond his de- 
servings when love and kindliness won the vic 
} tory. 

“Sarah,” said Mr. Grand to his wife, after a fit 
of abstraction which had followed an hour’s visit 
|of the minister to the sick-room, during which he 
had talked pleasantly with the parents and told 
stories and played cat’s-cradle for the amusement 
of the little convalescent, “ Sarah, that man has a 
better education than any other man in this 
county.” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“ And is brighter and smarter than any of us.” 

“Of course!” said Mrs. Grand, with an air of 
| considering the remark entirely superfluous. “Isn't 


jhea preacher ?”” 
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HOW WOMEN CAN EARN 








No; I’meurethere isn’t.” She looked half doubt- 





“And as active as a deer and as gentle as a 
woman. I tell you, Sarah, if that man had turned 


his gifts to making money he’d have been a long | tured too much. 
’ “Sarah,” he said, getting up and kissing, first 





ingly at him, as if fearing she might have ven- 






ways ahead of any of us.’ 
| Alice and then herself, “ you’re the most sensible 





“Yes; I suppose so.” 


“ Well, I want to know,” said Mr. Grand, speak- | woman I ever saw.” 






ing with great energy, “ why that man and his| When with the earliest spring weather Mr. Gray ih) 
family shouldn’t be entitled to the good things of| again approached Mr. Grand on the subject of re- ie 






pairs on the parsonage, he met with a flatter re- 





this life which other men and their families enjoy, | 
fusal than before. 
“No, sir; I’m opposed to throwing away money 






simply because he’s chosen to turn his gifts to 
working for the Lord instead of working for him- 










self. That’s what I'd like to know.” And Mr.|in that way. That parsonage isn’t fit to repair. i 
Grand looked sternly at his wife, for whose opin- | Here’s a paper with my name on it for one thou- ; 





sand dollars toward building a new one, and if i 
f 





ions he entertained the highest respect, they being 
the rest of the money can’t be raised, why, by 





always echoes of his own. 
“ Why—I’'m sure I don’t know why, Frederic. | George, sir! I'll pay it myself.” 
Sypney Dayre. 








i—don’t believe there’s any reason for it at all. | 
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THE NEEDLE. | dresses; and if some enterprising woman, who # 

_— ‘has not thought of such a thing before, should 
HE woman who sat in unwomanly rags, sing- | choose to devote say five years of her life to the i 
ing the song of the shirt, has brought the | accumulation of a little capital by expatriating iv 
needle, as a means of support, into disrepute. | herself from her present surroundings, she could 4, 
And for these who must depend for daily bread, | scarcely accomplish it more surely than by estab- ry 





lishing herself in some country town as a first-class 





and all other bodily needs, upon the amount of 

ordinary stitching which they can accomplish in | dressmaker. 

the twenty-four hours, this diminutive tool is a Some people are born dressmakers, so far as i 

poor dependence. Nor is the sewing-machine | taste in colors and trimmings is concerned, and 

much better; for with more rapid execution | for them a short time would suffice to learn the 

comes poorer payment, and it is a terrible strain | rudiments of the art. With some relative or + 

friend as partner and companion, and two or three 

trustworthy girls as assistants, a refined lady of 

pleasing address and acknowledged taste would 

soon find herself building up a very remunerative i 
¥ 










on back and head. 

But for those who have brains and taste, with 
some knowledge of the higher capacities of the 
needle, and who do not depend upon it for actual 
support, the prospect is more cheerful. Tiny | business. 
stitches and the most thoroughly finished plain The idea is worth considering, even by those 
work are not well paid even by the most liberal | who have always looked down upon such occupa- 
pavers; but a knack of putting things together, | tions; and in Money-making for Ladies an experi- t 
: gift for trimming and smoothness in embroidery, | ence from real life is given of two young girls, 
sre almost sure to meet their deserts. who, more from a freak than from actual neces- 

Many a dressmaker who cannot sew is over- | sity, conducted a millinery establishment for one 
whelmed with custom, and would resent the idea | year with great pecuniary success. One of the 
partners, who made exquisite bonnets without 












= 


of being supported by her needle, as she calls her- 
self a “ professional ;’ but the needles of her as- | having taken a lesson in millinery, executed all 
sistants are hard at work, and without their aid | the orders with the help of one young girl; while 
her “taste” and “stvle” would be of very little | the other, who was a good business woman, did 
use. And what an autocrat the dressmaker of aithe shopping. A_ well-dressed, ladylike young 
country town is! A dignified, self-sustained per- | woman was secured to do the honors of the “ex- 
sonage, with an artistically furnished “ reception- | hibiting room,” and then the establishment was 
\ 











room,” in which she discourses of the latest books | complete. The name of Madame Somebody was } 
and on dits to favored customers, while a colony of | on the door, a few advertisements under the same ; 
busy ants, or a roomful of young women and sew- | cognomen in the papers, and profitable customers 
ing machines, carry out her directions at a discreet | were secured without further trouble. None ex : 

A 





jcept the intimate friends to whom they chose to 
Dressmaking, even in unskilled hands, is a pay- | confide it ever knew of the real performers in 
ing business; and the services of any dressmaker | this littlke comedy—nor that both withdrew at the 
of repute are scarcely to be had unless engaged | end of a year with well-filled purses. 
long in advance of the time when they are; Needle-painting, as the finest colored embroidery ! 
needed. Such artists are always in demand, in| has very justly been called, is more remunerative : 
spite of the fact that many ladies, both for econ-| than anv other kind of actual needlework, and Ni 
omy and for convenience sake, make their own | for the reason that it requires an artist’s eye and 





distance. 
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touch to execute it properly. The South Kensing- 
ton School of Art Needlework has done much to 
elevate public taste in this respect; and the favor- 
ite “ mourning pieces” of fifty or sixty years ago, 
which absorbed any amount of fine embroidery 
silk and eyesight, with the poor return of the 
gloomiest of mural ornaments, have long been 
prized only as “relics.” So with the sprigged 
veils and embroidered caps and collars of gener- 
ous dimensions now reposing among the treasures 
in grandmothers’ trunks. 

These triumphs of the needle were fine and 
tedious—more so, indeed, than the art needle- 
work, which, while it cannot be done in a hurry, 
yiel’s far better returns for the time and labor 
bestowed on it. 

A few lessons at any one of the numerous art- 
schools will fully equip an apt scholar, with a 
good eye for color and a correct taste, to enter the 
field where prizes are -bestowed for satisfactory 
work with a host of eager rivals. Those who de 
vote themselves to it as a regular business for 
eight or ten hours of the day will probably earn 
about two dollars in that time, at the cost of a 
weary back and strained eyes; the greater emolu- 
ments are for those who furnish their own ma- 
terials and designs or select the latter, thus taking 
the entire risk, and find purchasers for their 
wares, or place them on commission in some art- 
room or shop window. 

An artistic piece of fancy work, to be done at 
one’s own hours and under one’s own roof, is such 
a pretty employment that, with the additional 
charm of probable remuneration, almost every 


impecunious woman who can use her needle deftly, | 
and who knows the difference between red and | 


at the first opening to embroi- 


green, “ rushes” 
In 


dered ease with greater zeal than discretion. 


a story read some years ago, a young girl living | 


in country seclusion is represented as reproducing 
in silk, with a few skillful passes of her needle, 
the flowers which grew around her. A needleful 
of red silk was speedily converted into a rose, and 
as speedily taken out again by a sleight of hand 
which few could hope to equal. 
and the parlor draperies displayed her skill and 
industry ; but it is a questionable matter whether, 
if she had tried to earn money in this way without 
a course of conventional instruction, she would 
have succeeded. Amateurs often take up this fas- 
cinating work without instruction, but merely for 
their own amusement. 

Good practice in 
in embroidery, as buttonhole-stitch, back-stitch, 
“over and over,” and even darning, can all be 
used to good effect, the latter coming in beautifully 
as ground-work, Outline-stitch is merely a back- 


stitch taken half at the side, instead of at the end, | 


of the preceding stitch; and it is effectively used 
in much fine work. 

Says one who understands whereof she writes: 
“While the embroiderer who depends upon her 
manual labor for support is less comfortably situ- 
ated than her sister in several other departments 
of esthetic effort, the embroiderer who needs or 
desires only to supplement her income will find 
in the practice of ornamental needlework a pleas- 
ant and fairly remunerative occupation. Mantel 
Jambrequins in the rooms of the Society of Decora- 
tive Art are sold for from twenty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece; doilies for from ten to 
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Her own dresses | 


een sewing is often available | 


thirty-five dollars a dozen ; buffet or bureau covers 
from five to twenty-five dollars apiece, and chair 
backs for from five to twenty dollars. Portidres, 
hangings, and bed-spreads easily run some distance 
into the hundreds if the work is elaborate and 
fine. Nowa very respectable doily can be em 
broidered in an evening; and in twelve evenings 
a dozen doilies, worth, we wi] say, fifteen dollars 
—a sum not large, but often highly convenient. 
A young woman who has the taste, skill, and time 
|—three requisites which many a young woman 
has—can get some doilies stamped at small cost, 
embroider fifteen dollars’ worth, and scarcely feel 
the labor, if it is done at spare moments,” 

These hints are valuable to many who have both 
the inclination and the ability to turn their needle- 
work gifts to account; but private purchasers are 
more desirable than the Society mentioned, or its 
sister institution, the Woman’s Exchange, as both 
of these establishments exact a yearly fee of five 
dollars, besides the regular commission of ten per 
cent, on all sales, from every consignor except those 
| who are fortunate enough to have a friend wh« 
a subscriber, This tax falls heavily on many 
whose success does not seem to warrant the outlay ’ 
and it is an insurmountable obstacle to those who 
dare not run the risk of a non-paying invest- 
ment. 

In making anything of a fanciful nature for 
sale, it is well to bear in mind the fact that large 
and expensive pieces of work are not so remuner- 
ative in proportion as smaller ones, besides being 
far more tedious to do. A finely embroidered 
portidre or bed-spread is only for the select few 
who can afford to pay the high price which is, 
after all, but a moderate remuneration for the 
labor; while doilies, scarfs, and bureau-covers are 
within the reach of any who can afford to spend 
money on needlework ornamentation. Even 
}smaller things that are quickly made, and as 
| quickly sold, will be found to yield the best profit, 

and especially some little thing that is quite differ- 
| ent from the other little things offered for sale in 
the same place. 

It is just the old story of originality over again, 
and there is scarcely an occupation that may not be 
seasoned with it to advantage, from the writing of 
a story to the tying of a bow. A lady who de- 
signed a pretty but inexpensive background for 
small parlor or bedroom thermometers found as 
much remunerative employment as she desired; 
land small inventions of a similar nature are 
awaiting some female Columbus. There are more 
resources in the needle than are dreamed of in 
ordinary philosophy, and a skillful and varied use 
of this essentially woman’s weapon should be 
classed among the fine arts. 

Prizes are frequently offered and large sums 
paid for embroidery designs; and here again is 
shown the superiority of headwork over mere 
handwork. To design a beautiful pattern and 
then carry it out with the needle, is to achieve a 
pecuniary success; and millionaires are quite as 
| ready to employ home talent in decorating their 

city palaces as to send abroad for their finishing 
touches. Embroidered panels and dados are often 
preferred to painted ones, as they have a softer 
and more tapestry-like effect, and this is a field 
not likely soon to be exhausted, 

| “Tf I were only earning a dollar a week,” said 
a young lady with a slender purse and abundant 
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leisure, “I should feel happy.” “ What can you 
do?” asked a friend, who was interested in her. 
“Not a thing that I know of,” was the reply. 
“Yes; I believe I can make dolls’ hats; but 
what does that amount to?” “ Make me half a 


hate were made, and made beautifully ; they were 


THE CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


N that pleasant sketch, “The Ranch in Sum- 
mer,” published in the November number, 
Earnest strikes a happy note in this wise: 

“We seal up and put away the summer fruit 


long, golden hours ?” 


molten gold and sum up the result of our seed 
mission. 


simply the “ white and pink May in the hedges,” 
but perfumes from mignonette, petunia, and 
heliotrope beds lying close under my window. 1 
have al 


eves the beauteous summer through. 


us my window faces the Southland’s 


“Crimson fire and soft desire.” 


Through the open casement I may step to the 
roof-terrace from whence in “the gay and golden 
weather” I looked down into a green-foliaged, 


sky. 

There is much to see at this elevation even now, 
when “winter bees ” are flying, but 1 wish to direct 
attention to one particular spot and to that only. 


It is clean swept and barren enough at present, 


ised to give our seed-mission patrons a glimpse 


made all spring and summer long. The boys’ 
ages vary from ten and a half down, while rose- 
bud Mabel, with her hair in gleamy nest-curls 


her fourth year. 

During school-hours flocks of sparrows had the 
turned-up earth to themselves, but every bird of 
them took wing when the boys came racing home. 
Each staked his claim industriously, you may be 
sure. The older lads hung bits of strange litera 
ture in the shape of placards over their sespec- 
tive entrance ways as proof positive of proprietor- 
ship, but little Rob, in search of the sensational, 
secured an announcement extraordinary in the 
body of a dead bat. This was suspended between 
miniature gate-posts, but when, a day or two later, 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


dozen of your very best,” said the friend. The | 


for winter use. Why not do the same with the | 
Acting upon this hint, and in view of a promise | 


recorded somewhere, I dip into last summer's | 


Even now, as I write, the air seems filled with | 
odors from unseen censers. I fancy | smell not | 


y to shut my.eves to see these and many | 
others in velvety masses as I saw them under | 
roseate skies, glittering noons, and violet-mantled | 


In this new home to which the dear Lord led | 


flower-gemmed arena and up into a very world of 


It isa good-sized yard attached toa private house. | 
yet forall that there ran throughout its length and | 
breadth last summer the veriest blossom-tangle | 


eye ever reveled in. This is the garden I prom- | 


into. Here Bert, John, Clarence, Rob, and little | 
Mabel burrowed, planted, dug up, made and un- | 


over her dainty head, loves and laughs through | 
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readily disposed of and orders flowed in for more. 
The young workwoman then turned her attention 
| to other parts of a doll’s wardrobe and developed 
}such talents in that line that large and remunera- 
| tive orders were received from toy dealers, as well 
las from private individuals, and her slender purse 
| became inordinately stout. 


Ghe Home Circle. 


the kindling-wood fence-rails vere torn down and 
delightfully irregular stone boundaries took their 
| place, Rob’s ebony bird executed an aerial waltz 
| and landed in the middle of my zinnia bed. 

At long last the seeds I was enabled, through 
the kindness of flower-lovers, to furnish to these 
four boys and this one girl came into requisition. 
They got underground, too, these seeds, big, little, 
black, brown, or neutral-tinted—dear knows how, 
anyway, they got under. 

In due course of time they came out of their 
| subterranean dressing-room, and oh! what fairy 
like fabrics and royal colors they had donned ! 

After this it was not long before tiny Mabel 
| was wandering around with sunbeam and blossom 
flake canght in the golden mesh of her curls, her 
brown basket full of flowers, and petunia thimbles 
on her little busy fingers. 

Being largely occupied in my own garden about 
this time, | overheard a good deal of what went 
on next door. “Mamma!” screamed Bert one 
morning, “I’ve got a petunia out.” And on an- 
other oceasion—* Mamma! Rob’s candytuft’s in 
bloom.” Again there arose a chorus of voices— 
“Mabel! Mabel! There’s a marigold out in 
your garden! the very first one!” Later we were 
called in to see and name a new flower in Johnny's 
garden. It was a velvety malope, with dark, deli- 
cate pencilings on rose-colored petals. 

Finally the tide of the summer holidays rolled 
high and swept these boys and the rosebud girl 
into the conntry or to the seashore, and the garden 
was left to amber-belted bees and vellow butterflies. 

About this time we had several heavy showers, 
'during which the mock-orange and morning- 
glories broke from their fastenings, and leaf- 
greens, sky-blues, sulphur-yellows, and rose-pinks 
trailed through billows of petunia, portulacea, and 
| dear knows what bit of blossom color besides. 
With the exception of the ornamental foliage 
land showy fruit of the castor-oil plant—a noble 
pair of which stood, sentinel-like, before the house 
—that was about the last of this garden next door. 
A fter the boys came home and viewed the effects 
of the storm, they pulled up pretty much every- 
thing, root and branch. Bovs, it is said, will be 
boys, and our neighbor-lads proved no exception 
to the rule. 

The subjoined missive took a day’s journey be- 
fore reaching me. It tells its own story prettily: 


| 


“Drar Aunt Mapce:—I have got a fence 
around my garden; and I have got ragged-.obin 
and pansies all around, it and a pink-lily, snap- 
dragon, castor-oil bean, fuchsia. I have put 
strings to my vams. 


“ Your loving nephew, ALFRED.” 
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I have not had so much as a peep “over the 
hills and far away,” where this garden lies, with 
rosy-cheeked Irene’s beside it. Some of its blos- 
soma came to me in ripe-breathed August, like 
foam-flakes blown from rose-and-purple 
stranded in sunset seas. Again, in summer's 
afterglow, on opening the lid of a box sent by 
mail I beheld atiny, green-frilled, pink, blue-and- 
gold bouquet, which told its own sweet story of two 
dear children and their garden up in B—— 
County. 

1 am told that Carrie C——’s flowers bloomed 


isles 


luxuriantly, but, thus far, there comes no more | 


definite report. However, in place of a written 
messave, Miss Carrie sent a cluster of white and 


pink hollyhocks, not the common hollyhocks of 


the country door-yard, but splendid specimens 
raised from James Vick’s choicest seeds. They 
were more double than the queenliest rose I ever 
saw, yet so light to the touch, so silken-soft, one 
almost expected to see their snow and rose-colored 
rosettes melt under one’s fingers or take wing. like 
butterflies from Wonderland, and flit toward the 
crimsons and ambers of cloud cities, 
“ Faintly flushing, phantom fair, * * * 
And snowy dells in golden air.” 


There are other boy and girl gardeners whose 
names are not on our list and who are beyond my 
ken, but to whom your packets, kind friends, were 
duly delivered. 

Let us faney that every boy, every girl, and 
every seed did his, her, and its level best. Let 
us imagine that old Mother Earth’s green leaf- 
apron was heaped higher with flowers than ever 
before and that last summer’s breath was as sweet 
as perfumes straight from Paradise. Also, let us 
all declare Anruur’s Home MAGAZINE’s seed 
mission to have been a grand success. 

MapGE CARROL. 


My Dear Grris:—“That thoughts are 
winged” we have been told by Shakespeare; 
but it is a truth of which we all are cognizant, 
although, like many truths, it seems to give it 
added force when some one puts it into words for us. 

How well we know the winged capacity of our 
thoughts and fancies! what wonderful flights they 
tuke! We are borne hither and thither by them, 
so swiftly that we are frequently unable to grasp 
the hidden links of connection. Often we let 
them drift “at their own sweet will,” with an en 
jovment like that of drifting upon the waves of 
a little lake on which the sun’s warmth and light 
are not too strong or overpowering, nor the shad- 
ows too deep or chill. 

But such davs and hours are rare. Thesun will 
shine in all his vigor, the winds will rise, the 
waves will beat and surge about us, and we must 
learn to row and steer our boat, else we shall surely 
suffer shipwreck. 

So is it with our thoughts, They are not merely 
javthings with which we may amuse ourselves. 

hey are powers which we must learn to guide, 
control, and direct. What we think, we become. 
Thonghts are to the mind and character what 
breath is to the body. Good thoughts are like 
good air, strengthening and healthful; pure 
thoughts, like pure air, clear, invigorating, inspir- 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


ing. What we love, we think about; what we 
love, we strive to obtain, to do, to be. We must 
look upon every thought as a germ of life and 
growth, either of good or of evil. 

A thought is like a seed. And we know not 
the length of time that the life may lie hidden in 
aseed. We know thatseeds have been laid away, 
hidden, or overlooked for hundreds of years, and 
| still, when placed among the necessary conditions, 
a new plant has sprung forth—a new plant afte: 
the nature of the seed. Like will produce like. 
| A flower-seed gives birth to a new flower; a fruit- 
seed to a plant which bears that kind of fruit; 
while the seed of a noxious weed will, can, but 
produce growth of its own kind. 

So, my dears that which we sow we shall reap 
jagain. If in our hearts and minds we sow the 
| precious seed of loving, tender, generous thoughts, 
| thoughts that will bear the fruits of truth and 
goodness, love and justice, charity and faith, we 
are sowing a crop from which we shall reap rich 
returns, 

If we sow thoughts that are bitter and dark, if 
we go into the inner recesses of our minds and 
dally there with those that are unjust, false, im 
pure, we are preparing a harvest which will bring 
us bitterest grief and sorrow, if it does not lead 
us unto spiritual ruin and death. It is of scarcely 
any value to ourselves that our words should 
sound well, that we should present a goodly outside 
appearance, if such words and actions are not 
the real expression of our thoughts and feelings, 
but a cover by which we hope to conceal our 
“ darling sins,” and used but to bring to us the re- 
spect of others. 

Every effort at hypocrisy is a mute acknow}l- 
edgment that we wish to appear other than we 
are; therefore, we cannot really be that which we 
think admirable. The only hopefulness to be 
found in hypocrisy is, that it shows that the con- 
science is not yet entirely dulled, and that those 
who resort to it are still alive to the lack in their 
own lives, which they do not wish to, or feel them 
selves unable to, change. But so long as the con- 
sciousness that there are better things remains, 
so long is there hope of change. And it is very 
| true that “it is never too late to mend.” 

It is always a pain to me to dwell upon the 
dark side of a picture, so I try not to do so unless 
I feel the necessity. I like best to look upon the 
hopeful and promising beauties, and I hope and 
believe my girls are anxious to be thoroughly ear- 
nest and honest, and are desirous of becoming 
that which they admire—true and noble women, 

When we have for our companionship good 
and noble thoughts, we have a companionship of 
which nothing can deprive us, we have an ele- 
ment of constant joy and of constantly increasing 
joy. As we have sown, so shall we reap. The 
sowing has been in our own hearts and lives; the 
reaping is there also, Whatever we grow within 
us must find expression from and through us. 
We cannot help giving that which we have; we 
sannot help scattering all about us the results of 
our thoughts, as seeds full from the ripened plant. 

As we have sown, so shall we reap—not, per- 
haps, outwardly, but inwardly. The precious 
fruits of the Spirit will be ours. Our house will be 
builded upon a rock, and raging storms and bruis- 
|ing winds may beat upon that house, but it shall 
| stand, upheld forever ; and in the rooms thereof, 
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THE HOM 


through those ever clean windows, the stbinn! 
will come in and light up all the place with a 
light that is not of the earth earthy, but a radi- 
ance truly of the heaven heavenly. AUNTIE. 
P,8.—I would like to add a postscript to thank 
Marjorie from a full heart for her “ vote of thanks” 
in behalf of the girls. It is a precious knowledge | 
that some of the girls can read my love for them 
ind find suggestive thoughts in words which | 
know to be written, at least, from a loving heart 
ind with an earnest purpose. Such words as hers 
cheer and encourage more than lean say. A. 
ABOUT READING. 
Harry Lopae, Feb. 2d, 1884, 
My Dear Sytvia:—I am going to make a} 
few simple suggestions as to the most profitable 
manner of perusing whatever books you may have 
selected or may hereafter have an opportunity of 
selecting. In so doing I shall, of course, take it 
for granted that you intend keeping at a safe 
that is to say, an unreadable—distance all hurtful 
and pernicious works. Assuming, then, that you 
have, or can obtain from the circulating library of 
your wide-awake town, such historical works, vol- 
umes of essays, poetry, and fiction as you may de 
sire, I will suggest a plan of perusal at once 


simple and profitable 

Perhaps you are troubled because you possess a | 
poor memory. If so, “take heart of grace,” for 
many others are, and have been, as badly off; no 
less a person than the gifted Mrs. Somerville was 
one of the number, but she conquered this diffi- 
culty, as she did every other, by her invincible 
perseverance; she never allowed herself to lose 
anything which she had once learned. While 
struggling heroically through Euclid alone, some 
of the servants betrayed her secret (for women 
were forbidden study in those dark days) by re- 
marking that it was no wonder the candles lasted 
no longer while Miss Mary read so late at night ; 
whereupon her candle was taken away as soon as 
she had retired. Nothing daunted, she went to 
work upon the problems in the first of the six 
books she had mastered, demonstrating from 
memory until she had, in this manner, reviewed 
the whole! You must not forget to give her 
Personal Recollections a prominent place in your 
own private library. A life so brave, persevering, 
and godly must exert a very beneficial influence 
upon all young persons who carefully study it. 

One important suggestion let me make now lest 
I forget it. When pursuing a regular course of 
reading have as an object the improvement of vour 
mind; for many, you know, val simply for pleas- 
ure, not profit, 

Take up your history or whatever instructive | 
book you may be perusing at the time; first, that | 
is to say early, in the day, when the mind is fresh 
and you feel like study. When you have read and 
studied until you begin to grow weary, then stop; 
for the wisest among men and women agree in 
asserting that when this point is reached, the mind 
has worked as long as it can, and all labor there- 
after is utterly useless. Now is the time for a 
good work of fiction or a book of poems, giving 
by such change a much-needed rest to thé weary 
mind. If after a good long rest you may wish to 
return to your study, you will find your mind | 
almost, if not quite, as fresh as when you began, | 
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EK CIRCLE. 

When you set out to feed the body vou dispose 
of the roast beef and vegetables first, do you not, 
then take the more-delicate, less-nourishing des- 
sert? I think it better to save novels for such 
times as come all too often in some lives, vis. : 
hours of physical exhaustion, when the thought 
needs diverting from the weariness of the body, 
and often, alas, of the heart also. ‘They are a real 


| help in the evening when the day has been a hard 
}one, as regards both physical and mental labor. 


Mind, I say a good novel, and so many of these 
have been given us that there is no need whatever 
of reading a poor one or a wicked one. 

Beware of forming the pernicious habit of read- 
ing anything rather than read nothing; it is ten 
times better to reperuse those books whose pages 
we know by experience contain nothing unprofit 
able, than to befoul the mind with anything evil 
because it happens to be new. 

You may think to do this without injury, hoping 


| to forget unpleasant things; this may be so for a 


time, but you will be pained to discover in the 
future that at the most unwelcome times and un- 
fortunate places the memory of foul sentences, vile 
stories, and profane language will suddenly come 
forth from some hidden chamber of the mind to 
haunt you, until you would willingly pay any 
price to be rid of them. You cannot meddle with 
offal without being made filthy by contact there 
with; therefore, let questionable books alone, re- 
membering who hath said, “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” So keep thyself 
pure, stain not thy garments by trailing them 
through Satan’s foul by-paths; keep to the King’s 


| Highway, for it leadeth to the Eternal City, whose 


Maker and Builder is God, the celestial purity of 
whose golden streets nothing sinful may defile, 
Your true friend, RurH ARGYLE. 


LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS: 
No. 15. 


re RE the flowers really blooming out-of-doors 
here in the winter?” vou ask, Louise. 

Yes—in profusion. Flowers and bird- 
songs and blue skies all through December, so 
that I could hardly realize for weeks after arriving 
in this lovely spot that it coud be winter, it seemed 
so like early fall or spring. I often wished that 
you could be here, amid the soft airs and warm 
sunshine you love so well. Opening our windows 
of a warm morning, the subtle, delicious scent of 
sweet olive would come wafting in from a shrub 


| near by—the most delicate fragrance you can im- 


agine, unless ’tis that of mignonette—and from 


just as unpretending a little blossom. 


Then the white jasmine vines, dotted with starry 
flowers, like flakes of snow among the luxuriant 


| green, were a beantiful sight; and the great sear 


let hybiseus made a showy object-plant in many 
yards, The pale, lavender-tinted plumbagoes were 
alovely contrast tothe brighter hues, and reminded 
me also of a friend at home who prizes their bloom. 
Sweet violets border the garden-beds in long, thick 
rows, from which you can pluck a handful of purple 
treasures ata time. The air of the room around 
me is filled with their fragrance now, and I often 
wear a knot of them at my throat to inhale their 
sweetness constantly. 

But if you could only have seen the roses of that 
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first winter month! They surpassed everything 
else. Bouquets of choice ones brought to the 
stranger from a more northern clime, and bushes 
of the more common or most hardy varieties in 
full bloom on every hand! The large, white “ La 
Marque,” with just a tinge of straw color, reaching 
over the garden-wall from the adjoining yard to 
generously divide its blossoms with us; the regal 
“ Cloth of Gold,” climbing to the very eaves of the 
house in the same yard and hanging down again 
in graceful sprays, to peep in at a dormer-window 
with bright, golden face; the tall standard rose, 
“Gold of Ophir,” with red and gold tints; the 
“Archduke Charles,” beautifully shaded from 
crime n to palest pink; the exquisite “‘ Madame 
La Faye,” like pink-tinted wax—with many others 
whose names are unknown to me. 

In front of our windows where we sat each day 
with our work a large “ Louis Philippe” was cov- 
ered with crimson bloom, and a handsome “ Mal- 
maison ’’—more sparing of its beauty—gave us two 
or three magnificent specimens each week ; saf- 
frana buds—loveliest among them all—were 
brought me nearly every evening to wear. One| 
eve in mid-December we attended an entertain- 
ment where huge bouquets of roses adorned the 
concert and dancing-room and supper-table, while 
the warm night air came in through wide-open 
windows. 

I thought to feast upon this beauty all winter, 
as they usually last throughout the season when 
there are only a few light freezes; but the terrible 
cold wave of January reached its icy breath into 
the midst of all this loveliness, and in two days 
the blackened remains of every blooming flower 
hung lifeless upon its frozen stem. 





It was pitiful to see such desolation where late 
had been such beauty. Some of the bushes are in- 
jured so that we will probably have no more roses 
before spring. It was a great disappointment, 
when I had expected so much pleasure from them. 

But the magnolias, with their dark, shining 
leaves—the live oaks and vibernums, cedars, 
and other evergreens—make a plentiful show of 
foliage, and, with the bright sour-oranges—which 
hang on their branches all the season—dotted 


| 


blue strips of intervening sky, with gables, eaves, 
dormers, triangular peaks of slate, projecting cor- 
ners of balconies, overtopping or jutting out from 
houses of every imaginable tint.” Here were the 
“sap-green batten shutters” to all the lower 
stories, faded and time-stained, and the balconies, 
“balustraded with elegant arabesque work in 
wrought iron,” which show that these dingy old 
mansions were once handsome and costly abodes, 
where their rich Creole owners in days long gone 
by held their feasts and fétes in true French style. 
We took our way to the old St. Louis Cathedral 
—the tall, massive building, where two, perhaps 
three, generations of these people have worshiped. 
Atits altar thousands of them have been christened. 
confirmed, married, and very many brought again 
for the sacred burial rites as they were carried to 
their last resting- place. It was some saint’s day, 
and we went in to hear the grand music which 
yas pealing forth from the great organ. It was 
not the hour for service, but the organist some- 
times plays through a greater part of the morning 
on such days; and now and then a few humbly 
dressed women would come in, and, leaving their 
market-baskets at the entrance, kneel before some 
shrine to say a prayer or two and then glide softly 
out again with a patient, peaceful look upon their 
faces. A dim, subdued light fell upon pictures 
and pillars everywhere and a feeling of reverent 
awe stole over me—a feeling that it was good to be 
there on such holy ground; and I would gladly 
have remained an hour or two instead of the few 
minutes which was all we could allow ourselves. 
Gallery and vaulted roof echoed with the rich 
tones which swelled and throbbed and died softly 
away upon our ears as we emerged again into the 
broad daylight and went on to pay another visit to 
the old statue in Jackson’s Square. The veteran . 


| General sti!] sits there on his huge bronze horse, 
| both of them as grim and brown and rusty-looking 


as when I first saw them years ago. 

I would like to describe more of the places of 
interest around the city for your pleasure and that 
of other friends who have asked about my sur- 
roundings here, but just now must say good-bye 
and save anything further for a future time. For 


among them in many yards, all look of winter is | although, according to the almanac, it would seem 
prevented to eyes accustomed to more Northern} as if the weather should still be wintry all the 
scenery. The tall “Spanish dagger” plant, the | time, yet this morning is one of such perfect, spring- 
beautiful sago-palm, and broad, satiny leaves of | like warmth and beauty that it entices me away 
the banana give a suggestion of tropical verdure. | from in-door employments out into the sunshine 

The route from our home in the suburbs to the | and life-giving air—as warm and balmy as May 
heart of the great city is one continuous line of | would be with you. “ When the roses come again” 
handsome, stately residences and beautiful cottages | when the spring really returns and I have seen 
in all the various styles of ornamental architecture | other places and pictures of beauty—I will come 
and of every shade of color allowable. Many of | and tell you about them. LICHEN. 
them are surrounded with lovely grounds, and it 
is an ever-pleasant source of entertainment to 
watch and admire them as we ride past. 


SHOPPING FOR OTHERS. 


This district, of new, modern improvement, is as 
different from the old French quarter—occupying 
all the lower part of the city—as if the two be- 


T was early morning still when a neighbor ran 
into my kitchen-door and asked if my daugh- 
ter had left for the city. 





“Yes; she went in the last train.” 


longed to different countries instead of being only 
“Oh! I am so sorry; I did want her to get me 


a few blocks apart at their nearest approach to 
each other. a yard of blue silk to match this cashmere for my 
Going down one of the French streets recently, | little girl’s dress. I can’t get it here of the same 
I was forcibly reminded of a passage in an article | shade, as you see it is a very unusual shade; but 
of last November’s Century describing some of the | I presume she could easily do it in New York.” 
scenes of George Cable's romances. Here were} There wasno help for it,so with many “regrets” 
the same old-fashioned houses with “ roof-lines|she went away. I hope it was not unneighborly 
astonishingly irregular, that jag and cut into the| in me to inwardly rejoice that the two girls had 
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not been burdened with the commission that might 
have spoiled that bright, fall shopping-day ; for 
had I not had many a long hunt through those 
same rows of stores for just such unmatchable goods 
for other people, and when at last I was obliged 
to take the nearest approach to it I could find 
have had the report received with very marked 
dissatisfaction. “Surely, in New York one could 
easily find such a trifling thing,” is the unspoken 
comment, if there is any truth in face-reading. 
One time it was only a pair of silk cords and tas- 
sels, “rather small,” to match a certain shade of 
“tea green” woolen goods and to be used as an 
ornament to a shoulder-cape. Such a transient 
fashion and such a rather rare shade of course 
would not call for a very heavy stock in any one 
establishment. Indeed, as I turned over box after 
box in various shops, every one seemed to be 
“just out” of that particular style. The demand 
must have been great for it in some time past. I 
was very weary and there was no chance of riding, 
as I must take trimming stores by row. After a 
walk of about a mile and a half, I happened on a 
pretty good match and ended the search. 

The purchase was examined critically, and 
though “the cord might have been a trifle heavier 
and it would have answered just as well if a very 
little darker,” it still “served the purpose pretty 
well.” 

The next time, a poor neighbor had heard that 
a certain line of goods was selling for next to 
nothing, “four and a half cents a yard.” Would 
I not get ten vards for her of a dark cream color, 
sample given. With many misgivings, I accepted 
the commission, and by long walking found the 
goods she referred to. It was full of flaws and 
all the pieces of dark and undesirable shades 
The cream color was the usual price. Knowing 
the disappointment all around should I return 
without the goods, I decided to take the higher 
priced, promising to keep it myself if she did not 
wish it. Though disappointed, she concluded to 
take it. I remember searching through the length 
and breadth of Philadelphia one day for an extinct 
species of “shoulder-brace corsets” for a lady. 
All these things make me shy nowadays of shop- 
ping for others. I am always afraid “I cannot 
suit them.” If needful to send to the city, take 
your own risks of shopping by mail, as all the 
best houses take great pains to oblige in that way. 
Do not burden your friends with your business, 
however good-natured they may be. For yourself, 
if going to the city keep still about it until your 
return, and listen composedly then to the “ regrets” 


of your good neighbors because they “did not | 


know you were going.” OLIVIA. 





TRUE SUNSHINE. 


WAS walking the street this morning in a| 


very listless, gloomy way. My life seemed to 
be all prose—its very blessings commonplace 
and the lightest burdens heavy. The care and 
work and worry seemed to greatly outweigh the 
pleasures of existence. Even nature was de- 


pressed—a dull, gray skv, a chill wind, and even | 


the people I met had a dejected look. 

About half a block ahead of me T saw an old 
colored woman, with a large basket on her arm, 
trving to cross the icy gutter and gain the pave- 


| 
ment, 





She made several ineffectual attempts, and 
went farther up the street to find a safer foothold. 

The passers paid po attention to her efforts, and 
I felt a faint impulse to hurry my lagging steps 
and lend her a helping hand, but just at that mo- 
ment a little, delicate woman passed me with a 
swift, springy step and so cheery a face that | 
instantly thought, “ Her life must be all peace and 
sunshine to make her very features such a perfect 
picture of happiness.”’ 

Just then she tripped down off the pavement 


| into the icy street and began picking up the brown 


paper parcels and piling them in the basket, which 
the old auntie had, just dropped. 

I walked more slowly to watch the simple, kindly 
deed I should have done myself. 

The basket arranged, she took it on her own 
arm. 

“Here’s a good place to step up where there is 
not much ice,’ and the daintily gloved hand 
clasped the wrinkled black one and the pavement 
was easily gained. 

“Bress yer, honey, for yer kinness to an ole 
body ; I’ll neber forgit it lon’s I lib.” 

“Oh! you’re entirely welcome, auntie. 
find good walking now. Good morning.” 

The swift steps passed me again, and I looked 
at the sweet little lady with a sudden reverence, 
thinking, ‘‘ No wonder her life is cheery and her 
face so bright when she is the sunbeam herself, 
and not only goes on her own way happily, but 
smooths and brightens the way for others.” 

I quickened my steps just to keep her in sight. 
Presently she stopped again—this time to buy a 
paper of a mite of a newsboy, refusing the bit of 
change, and giving him such a bright smile that 
he stood staring after her in open-mouthed ad- 
miration. 

I bought a paper, too, and gave him the money, 
with as benevolent a smile as I could muster, 
which seemed so to increase his astonishment that 
I concluded kind looks and words were a rarity in 
his experience. 

I entered my own door with a lighter heart— 
for being only a spectator of unaffected kindnesses, 
and also a thrill of ambition to “ go and do like- 
wise.” Linian Gray. 


You'll 











Seir-Hetp.—Self-help, be it ever so wisely and 
thoroughly carried out, can never abrogate theduty 
and privilege of friendly and benevolent assist- 
ance. It will not even limit the necessity of it; 
for human nature is essentially dependent as well 
| as independent, and life furnishes abundant oppor 
| tunities for the exercise of all generous impulses 
| without injury, provided the rightful conditions 
lare obeyed. In infancy our dependence upon 

others is complete - as we advance in life, it gradu 

| ally declines; in healthful maturity it reaches its 
lowest point. Yet even here it by no means van- 
ishes. We are still dependent upon one another 
for happiness in a thousand ways, and continuall) 
need the helping hand as well as the sympathizing 
heart. 

Lire is made up, not of great sacrifices or 
duties, but of little things, of which smiles and 
kindness and smal! obligations, given habitually, 
are what win and preserve the heart and secure 
} the comfort. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


PH@BE GRAY. 


ET me tell you a story about a little child 
only five years old, named Phoebe Gray. 
She did not live in a handsome house, nor 
wear nice clothes, nor have plenty of good food to 
eat; for I’m sorry to tell you that her father was 
a drunkard, and did not take proper care of his 
family 
Now, Phebe had always been a sweet child, 


PHCERE AND HER FATHER LEAVING THE PUBLIC HOUSE. 


and her tender, loving ways had many times kept 
her father from taverns and bad company. It 
seemed to him sometimes, when her arm was 
about his neck, as if an angel were guarding him. 
He never spoke crossly to Phebe, even in_ his 
worst fits of drunkenness; and if he got into a 
rage, as he sometimes did when his poor, heart 
broken wife tried to talk with him about his bad 
habits, his anger died out when the dear child, 
lifting her tearful eyes and frightened face, would 
say, ‘“O father! don’t, please, talk so to mother.” 

Before Phoebe was born Mr. Gray, when his 


drunken fits were on him, was very cross at home, 
and stormed about sometimes like a madman, 
But after Phoebe was born these fits were less fre- 
quent, and rarely so violent as in former times. 

He loved to hold her in his arms, and would 
often stay at home in the evening, after she grew 
to be a few months old, just for the pleasure of 
carrying her about or rocking her to sleep in the 
cradle, instead of his going off to a public house 
It was wonderful to see what power this little, 

tender thing had over a 

strong man who had become 

the slave of a maddening vice. 

As Pheebe grew her influ- 

ence over her father increased. 

She had so many winning 

ways, Was so sweet and gentle 

and loving, that her presence 

softened him and 

made him wish that he were a 

better man. If she had grown 

to an ill-natured, selfish, 

and fretful child, all her in- 

fluence over her father would 

have been lost. Passion and 

e selfishness seem very 

strong sometimes, but they 

are never strong fer good 

They arouse passion and self- 

ishness in others, and 

bring contention, out of which 

evil instead of good most 
often comes. 

It was in the gentle sweet 
ness of Phoebe’s character, in 
her forgetfulness of herself 
and love for her father, that 
her power lay. She was 
always winning, never repuls 
ing him. And if her face 
grew sorrowful sometimes, 
and her sweet blue eyes filled 
with tears at the sight of her 
father as he came staggering 
home, the change did not 
make him angry; it half 
sobered him with the pain 
he felt at the grief of his little 
one. 

But for this child Phebe, 
Mr. Gray would have aban- 
doned himself wholly 
drink The tiery thirst 
liquor had grown so strong 
that only his love for her 
put any restraint upon him, and for her sake he 
often turned back at the very tavern-door, and 
went home a sober instead of a drunken man 

So it had gone on until Phaebe was five years 
old. Mrs. Gray had no power over her husband 
If she said a about his bad habits, 
tried to draw him away from them, he would get 
very angry, and go off and do worse than before 
Now, long indulgence in drinking had made his 
fiery thirst so strong that even Pheebe’s influence 
failed to keep him away from the public house, 
| where he spent nearly all his money and left his 
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wife and child to suffer at home for want of food 
and warm clothing. 


Still, love did not die in the heart of Pheebe, | 
though she grew thin and pale, and the shadow of 


a sorrow that was very bitter lay’ heavily on her 
young face, that was once so full of light. 

* Verv lonely and sad were all her evenings now. 
Her father rarely, if ever, came in before nine or 


ten o’clock, and then he was so stupid with liquor | 


that her only pleasure in seeing him was to know 
that he was at home instead of in some tavern. 

Love is strong and wise. A little girl only five 
years old is tender and weak; but there may be 
in her heart such a deep and unselfish love as to 
maxe her both wise and strong. It is by love for 
others that God often works in us and helps us to 
do good. If we love only ourselves, we cannot, 
like the gently falling dews, and the tiny coral in 
sects working in the depths of the sea, do great 
and wonderful things, because to love others and 
not ourselves is to be like God. 

Do you understand this? I would like to make 
it so plain that you could see it as clearly as the 
sun at noon, 

The little dew-drops, if each kept its moisture 
to itself, would not have any power; but when 
they give their moisture to the fields and flowers 
the earth is covered with greenness and beauty. 
And so of the little coral insect; each in its tiny 
cul is doing a donble work—giving life to hun- 
dreds of insects like itself, and at the same time 
laying its atom of stone in the bed of coral des- 
tined in after vears to become a beautiful island. 

Phebe, dear little child, did not think of her- 
self when the lonely evenings came and the father 
she so much loved was away; but she thought of 


her poor mother, who often sat and cried, and of 


the harm that might come to her father. Then 
the wish to do something came into her mind 
something to change this dreadful state of things, 
1 mean. Wishing soon leads to thinking; and 
when thought gets busy, it generally finds some 
way for doing. 

Did you ever think of this: how wishing sets 
vou to thinking, and then how thinking shows 
you the way to acting? It is the same whether 
your wishes be for what is good or bad. To wish 
for something that is wrong in itself is always 
dangerous; for, as soon as you begin to wish for 
what vou ought not to have, thought grows active 
and tries to find out the way to get it; and then, 
when the way is plainly in sight, the wish gets 
stronger and makes resistance a much harder 
The boy who steals first wishes he had a 


thing. 
This sets his 


certain thing that is not his own. 
thought going, which, casting about on one side 
and another, soon discovers a way by which the 
thing may be attained. Then comes the bad 
action. 

But if the wish had been a good instead of a 
bad one, a desire to benefit instead of doing harm 
to another, then the act following the thought 
would have been good also. So you see that we 
must take great heed to our wishes, if we would 
walk in safe wavs ourselves and at the same time 


do good instead of harm to others. But L.am | 
keeping back my story of little Phebe and her | 


father. 

One night a storm came up. The wind blew and 
the rain fell heavily. A neighboring clock struck 
and as the sound died away the wind came 


nine; 





with a rushing noise along the street, rattling the 
shutters and driving the rain upon the windows. 

“O dear!” said little Phoebe, starting up from 
the floor, where she had been lying with her head 
}on an old piece of carpet; “I wish father was 
home.” 

And then she sat and listened to the dreary 
wind and rain. 

“ He’ll get so wet and the wind will blow him 

| about.” 
| ‘The poor child knew how weak he was after he 
| had been drinking, and she felt sure he would 
never be able to stand up against the fierce wind 
that was blowing. When this thought came to 
her mind, fear crept into her heart; and fear be- 
gan to make pictures of dreadful things. Now 
she saw, in imagination, her father fall headlong 
upon the pavement, with no one near to rise him 
|up; now she saw him tumbling into the swollen 
gutter, and the tide of water rushing over him. 

“O dear mother!” she cried, starting up and 
going to the window, “he'll get drowned, he 
will! I must go for him.” 

* You go for him!” Mrs, Gray might well look 
astonished. 

“Somebody must go for him. 
drowned !” said Phoebe, in distress. 

“Oh! no, dear; there’s no danger of that,” an- 
swered Mrs. Gray, trying to pacify her child. 
“Don’t be afraid. He'll not go into the street 
while it rains so hard,” 

“Are you sure of it, mother?” asked Phebe. 

“ Yes, very sure.” 

But Pheebe’s heart was not at rest. 

“T'll just look out and see if he is coming,” 
she said, after awhile. And then she went to the 
door, as she had so often done before, night after 
night, to watch for her father’s return, and, as she 
did so, a gust of wind and rain swept into her face 
and almost blinded her 

“Oh! how it rains!” she cried, shutting the 
door quickly. But she held it close only ior a 
moment or two. The thought of her father out 
in such a storm made her open it again. And this 
time she bravely faced the wind and rain, and 
looked along the pavements as far as the next 
corner, where a street-lamp threw down its circle 
of light. 

“Oh! there he is!” she cried, and then, shutting 
the door behind her, ran toward the gas-lamp, 

|against which she thought she saw a man stand 

ing. But it was only the shadow of the lamp 
that she had seen, and her heart sank in painful 
disappointment. Down upon her bare head and 
thin clothes the heavy rain fell,and the wind blew 
against her so hard that she could scarcely keep 
her feet. 

If Pheebe had thought only of herself, she 
would have run back home. But love for her 
father made her forget herself. So she stood close 
to the lamp-post on the corner, and looked up and 
down the two streets that crossed each other, hop- 
ing to catch sight of her father. But no one was 
to be seen. Far down one of the streets a red 

| light shone from a tavern window. 

“Mavbe he’s there,” she said to herself; and 
as the words fell from her lips, off she ran toward 
the light as fast es she could go. Sometimes the 
wind and rain dashed so hard in her face that she 
had to stop to get her breath; but she kept on, 
thinking only of her father. Love for him kept 


He'll be 
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her from being afraid for herself. 

to the tavern-dvor, pushed it open, and went in. 
A ht to startle that crowd of noisy, half- 

intoxicated men was that vision of a little child, 


Sly 


only five years old, drenched with the rain that was | 


pouring in streams from her poor garments, coming 
in so suddenly upon them. 
or fear in her face, but a searching, anxious look 
that ran eagerly through the group of men. 

“© futher!” leaped from her lips, as one of the 
company started forward, and, catching her in his 
arms, hugged her wildly to his bosom, and ran 
with her out into the street. 

lf Mr. Gray’s mind was confused, and his body 
weak, srom drink when Phoebe came in, his mind | 
was clear and his body strong in an instant; and 
when he bore her forth in his arms, strange to say, 
he was a sober man. 

“ My poor baby !” he sobbed, as a few moments 
afterward he laid her in her mother’s arms, and | 
kissing her passionatel y burst into tears. “ My| 
poor baby! it’s the last time.” 

And it was the last time. Pheebe’s love had 
conquered. What persuasion, conscience, suffer- 
ing, shame could not do, the love of a little child 
had thus wrought. Oh! love is very strong. 

What is done for good or evil rarely stops at 
single eflects. The stone you throw in the water 
wakes to life not one wave only, but a hundred or 
more in active circles, 

Phoebe did not think beyond her father. 


At last she got | 


There was no weakness | 


Love 
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for him had made her fearless of the night and the 
storm. But He whose love is over all things made 
her the instrument of a wider good. She was the 
means of his conversion. 
Startled and vouched by her sudden appearance 
{and disappearance in the arms of her father, the 
little company of men who had been drinking in 
|the bar-room went out, one after another, and 
sought their homes. Suid one of them, as he came 
|in full an hour earlier than he was in the habit 
lof doing and met the surprised look of his wife, 
who sat wearily sewing when she should have been 
at rest—sewing because she must earn to make up 
for what he spent in drink : 
| “Jane, 1 saw a sight just now that I hope I shal! 
never see again.” 
‘What was it?” asked the tired woman. 
| “A little thing, not so old as our Jenny, all 
drenc hed with rain—just think what a night it 
|is!—looking for her father in a gin-shop! It 
|made the tears come into my eyes when her poor, 
‘drunken father caught her up in his arms and ran 
out with her held tightly to his bosom. I think 
it must have sobered him instantly. It sobered 
jme, at least. And, Jane,” he added, with a strong 
feeling in his tones, “this one thing is settled : 
our Jenny shall never search for her father in a 
gin-shop on any night, fair or foul! T’ll stop now, 
while I have a little strength left, and take the 
pledge to-morrow.” And he kept his word. 


2. Bah. 





Gharacley 


GOTTLEIB HANSMEYER STILL iN 
TROUBLE. 


DINKS dot vas dthrue vitch dey say ’boudt 
der Pilgkrim Faters, dot dey koom to dees 
country so dot dey could vorship in der own 
vay und make eflerybodty elses do der same ; und 
vitch dey proofs mit greadt sativacshun py hang 
der vitches und gif der Kvakers more as ten days. 
But ven dey writes, der law not readts blain in 


der books, vitch it can effery times pe undter- | 


shtandt alreadty, so dot der man vitch readts make 
mooch meestake und dinks dot he couldt vorship 
in his own vay, too, vitch it vas blain, ven he koom 
te ect py dose law vitch say he haf great prifileege 
mit his conscience, dot der Pilgkrim Faters took 
der leepertee firsst to lay down der condeeshun 
py vitch he haf dot prifileege. 

Mineself, as vell as soom off mine friendts, haf 
dtrouples ’boudt dese dings vonsht seferal dimes 
alreadty, und dot vas "boudt der Suntay. 

Ven I koom to dees country I say to mineself, 
“Gottleib Hansmeyer, it vas better off you choin 
der choorch vonsht.’ Und I did choin. Mine 
friendt, Gustav Shmidt, he say to me: 

“Gottleib, I vas mooch bleased—fe ry 
p’ der vay you ect *bondt choin 

It vill help you in your peesness,” 


mooch 
dot 
he 


bleased 
choore h 
say. 
Dose in vitch I vas yusht make a 
shtart, vas sell der milk, in vitch I see dot I haf 
great leepertee mit my conscience, so dot ven | 


peesness, 


Bkelches. 


see dot der milk koom to me fyrom der dairy und 
look pooty rich, I say to mineself, “ Gottlieb Hans- 
meyer, der beples off dose Unitedt Shtadtes is ruin 
der healt py lif too high, und so short der lifes 
alreadty,” I say. “It vouldt pe wrong off you 
help mit dot py gif dot milk so rich, vitch it vas 
badt for der leefer.” 

Vell, ven my conscience show me dot vouldt pe 
wrong, 1 yusht put boudt von qvart of vatter to 
tree qvart off milk, und in dees vay I sell um effery 
day in der veek. Und vat you dinks? Yusht as 
I pegin to make moneys py dees peesness, I gits 
into mooch fuss. Der breacher und der choorch 
beples say dot I preak der Suntay by sell dot 
milk und make moneys on dot day. 1 say to dot 
breacher und der beples, “On vat day off der 
veek does der breacher make all his moneys ”” 
I say. Und ven | say dot dey shouldt know dot 
in der Unitedt Shtadtes a man is fvree mit his 
conscience to ect as he blease, und dot I vould so 
ect, dey toorn me oudt off dat choorch vonsht 
soomtimes. Und ‘boudt dot time der osifer mit 
der healt koom und dtake soom off der milk oudt 
off mine cans, und so help me off he didn’t dtake 
dot vatter oudt off dot milk, so dot he see yusht 
how mooch I put in! 

Vell, I vas vetch to dot courdt vonsht again 
seferal times, und ven der chudge he say to me 
vas I guiltv, I saidt to mineself, I vill shpeak 
bolite dees time und not get ten days for condempt 
off courdt vonsht again, und I say - 

“May it blease dees Courdt, off he not know 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


dot der Unitedt Shtadtes gif a man great prifileege 
mit his conscience alreadty. Und ven I see dot 


der beples haf lif too high, und short der lifes, [ | 
| off his clo’es ven he holdt his arms mooch oudt 


say to mineself, ‘It vould not pe right to help mit 
dot vork,’ so I dink off der healt ven I put dot 
vatter in dose milk so dot it not shouldt pe padt 
for der leefers ” I saidt. 

Ah-h-h-h! it vas no uses! He not gif me ten 
days, but he findt me vonsht again, so dot it took 
more as all dot moneys I safe py dot milk to pay 
der fine. 


Vell, I pay dot fine, mit vitch I vas mooch dees- | 


gusdt ; und ven der next Suntay koom roundt I 
say to Katrina : 

“ Katrina, it vas no use to go to dot choorch. 
A man in dees country off der Unitedt Shtadtes 
haf der right to vorship as he blease; so I yusht 
take leetle valk oudt py der reefer, und vile I sit 
dere in metidashun, I yusht as vell catch few vish 
for our soopers,” I say. 

So I take dot valk, und I sit me down py der 
penk off der reefer, und vile I vish I dtinks I 
zing. I findt dot I haf not long enough peen go 
tochoorch to learn der hymus, but I dtinks to 
mineself dot it vas better off I zing in Engklish. 
I dtry und diry, but all der boetry I could dtink 
off vas vat I heerdt mine friendt Gustav Schmidt's 
leetle Barbara say von day ’boudt Mary haf von 
leetle lamb alreadty. Vell, I know dot at choorch 
dey say, Halaluya! very mooch times ven dey 
zings, so I yusht put dose togeder, und I lean 


pack py a pig shtone, und vile I hold der line to| 
jagain, und der Chudge he findt me for vish on 
|der Suntay, und gif me von mont for butt my 


catch dose vish I yusht zing: 


“ Mary haf von leetle lamb alreadty 
Halaluya! 
Its fvleece vas very mooch fvite like dot snow vonsht 
soomtimes, 
Halaluya !” 


Vell, vile I zing qviet so as not to scare der | 


vish, I get pooty heppy, for der vish pites mooch, 
und I dinks dot I haf nice mess for sooper; so I 
lean pack py dot shtone und I zing und zing, mit my 
eyes shut soomtimes like I see der breacher al- 
readty. I fveel my faces git redt mit madt now 
vonsht again as I dtinks’boudt vat happens to me 
*boudt dot time; for yusht den I fveel a handt 
putty ruff mit my shouldter, und I look oop und see 
a boliceman, und he say to me: 

“Vat for you vishi Yeu preak der Suntay 
law, vitch it say a man not vish on der Suntay. 
Koom mit me.” 

I vas madt. I git oop und I say: 

“You not know vat you talk. Inder Unitedt 
Shtadtes a man is fvree, und he can vorship mit 
his conseience,”’ I say. 

“Koom mit me,” he saidt; but I say to mine 
self: 


“Gottlieb Hansmeyer, dey say der beples off 


dees country vight for der leepertee vonsht soom- 
times, und off you vouldt keep der leepertee 
vitch der laws off dees country gifs, und vitch for 
dey vight, you moost pe readty to vight too,” I 
say 

Vell, I shtep roundt, und he shtep petween m 
und der reefer like he vouldt fvorce me to valk 
avay, und yusht den I see a vish yas pite at dot 
hook, und I say: . 

“ Look! look !’’ und ven he looks I yusht butt 
my headt mit his shtomick, und dump him pack 
ofer dot benk into der reefer. 

VOL, Li1.—18 


“Dot bolice is efter me.” 


Den right avay | 


qvick I shtart home; but ven I look pack I see 
dot boliceman koom oop oter der benk off dot 
reefer, und he look pooty vet mit der vatter roon 


und shake mit himself seferal times, but I roon 
on. 

“ Katrina, be qvick! I moosht hidte,’ I say 
Und she pull some 
dings oudt off ein larche pox und say I moost 
chump in, und ven I gits in she gkover me ofer. 
Vell, dot bolice he prings more mit himself, und 
he say he search dot house off I not gif mineself 
oop alre adty. 

“Do,” 1 hear Katrina say, kind off vickedt, 


ido. Dere vas mooch blace in dees house mit 


vitch a schmall leetle man like Gottlieb Hans- 
meyer shouldt hidte himself in.” (Katrina vas 
make vun off der bare rooms.) “ Do,” she say ; 
“vill you pe 80 goot as look in dees teapot ? He 
might off chumpt in dere vonsht alreadty.” 

Katrina vas effery times kind off vickedt mit 
her talk, und she vas full mit her vun pecause I 
vas so broadt und vide oudt., 

Vell, dey search dot house, vich not take long, 
und py und py, yusht as I dtinks dey vouldt leaf 
alreadty, one off dem say: 

“ Here, meppe he vas pehindt dees pox ;” und 
ven he try to chirk dot pox ondt py der yall it 
vas pooty heafy, I dtinks, so dey bote take holdt 
und turn me und dot pox ofer on our sidte, und 
der gkover fall off und I roll oudt. 

Vell, I vas pring pefore der Courdt yonsht 


headt mit dot boliceman’s shtomick so dot he fall 
ofer dot benk into der reefer; und I say to dot 
Chudge : 

“ Dot ish not py der laws off dees country, Vitel 
say dot a man shouldt pe fvree mit his conscience. 
Dot ish not py der rights off dees landt, vere der 
beples vonsht vight for der leepertee seferal times, 
und for yitch dees country build der Boonker 
Hill, und der beples put der vlowers on der grafes 
off dose solchers. Dot ish not fvair, dot ven I 
vight for mine leepertee you gifs me von mont. 
Und vere vas dose vlowers fvor my grafes al 
readty ?” 

Und ven I see dot Chudge und der osifers 
shake mit laf I see dot dey pegin to undershtandt 
der voolishness of ect in a vay not mit der law 
und der brinciples off dees nashun. Und I dtinks 
meppe it vas better, efter all, dot I haf dees 
dtrouples off it vouldt help dot dey sees der 
wrong off not ect py der law in der books. 

Und so I pay dot fine, und I shpendt dot 
mont, und ven mine friendt, Gustav Schmidt, he 
kooms to see me yonsht soomtimes, | say to 
him: 

“Schmidt, dees vas a vorse country as der 
Faterlandt. Dees vas ein fvalse country, for it say 
dot all men haf a right to leepertee und der pur- 
suit off heppiness, und dot all moost be fvree mit 
der conscience. But off you ect by dot same you 
haf dtrooples mit der Choorch, dtrooples mit der 
Shtadte. Dot Choorch toorn you oudt, und dot 
Shtadte toorn you in, meppe more as ten days or 
von mont, und vou fvind dot you haf not leepertee 
mit your conscience und dot you not pursue dose 
heppiness. I vas heppy to make moneys py dot 
milk, I vas heppy ven I zing vile I vish. I 
fveel my heardt schwell und my faces git pooty 
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redt ven I vights vor mine leepertee py der right | peer, und you couldt set der peer oudt by der pack 
off der fylag off fvreedom. Und vere vas dot/| door vere it vas not Suntay dere.” 
heppiness now? for all off vitch I pay der fine} Vell, ven dot mont was oudt I dtinks to mine- 
und got one mont? I am deesgusdt ’boudt| self, Meppe I guess I vill let dot peesness go, und 
dese Unitedt Shtadtes. Dey vas mooch hoom-|dtake der adwice off mine friendt, Gustay 
pug.” | Schmidt, und sell dot peer. Meppe I guess I 
Den Schmidt he say he vas mooch sorry, und | vill; und I didt, only to fviud dot effery dings 
say dot ven der mont vas oudt he vouldt adwise |’boudt dees country off der Unitedt Shtadtes off 
me to let dot milk peesness go. der Commonwelt off Pennsylwany vas full of 
“ Dot makes no moneys,” he say, “like sell der | dtrooples for GoTTLiEB HANSMEYER. 





Housekeepers’ Deparlment. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. | with proper care in baking, that it will burn at 
— | the bottom. 

N the January number we promised to tell} Auntie always put on a little white apron while 
more about our Aunt Becky’s visit here and at | sewing or knitting ; it made easier work of it when 
Cousin Jerry’s, and the good things that came |she threaded her needle or counted the stitches. 

of it. What a treat that was! Nearly every day | The white background favored her eyesight. She 

are reaping the benefit of that delightful Octo-| did a good deal of work while she visited. One 
ber visit. | job was to make a lot of white handkerchiefs for her 

One day when we were going to bake some | children’s use during the winter. They were very 

green apple pies, we asked our aunt how she man-| nice indeed, and cost about two and a half cents 
aged to give her apple-pies such a fine taste; the | apiece. That was a wonderful way of economiz- 
ingredients were blended together so that one | ing, and as soon as we found it out we made a note 
would never think they were made of paste and} of it on the family slate. 
apples and sugar. She was glad to tell us,and| She bought a few yards of white paper muslin, 
her information was something new. “ Do you | cut the strip in two the full length of it, down the 
put a good pinch of salt in your apple-pies?” she | centre, and then doubled it into squares and cut 
usked. No, we never did so. She did. She made | it out into nice little pocket handkerchiefs, which 
them with care, put bits of good butter over the | she hemmed and marked, washed and ironed. It 
apples, which were not cut up very fine, a pinch | was the most satisfactory bit of economy we have 
of salt, a little cinnamon, and lastly the sugar, be- | known this many a year, and we commend it to 
fore putting on the crust. Even poor, humble | others as something new and not common. Two, 
dried apple pies made after this formula are yards made twelve handkerchiefs. 

greatly improved. Just about this time in the| We were making jelly while she was here, and 

yeur custard pies will be most available, and they | the flannel bags were so hard to get perfectly 

will be better with the little taste of salt among | clean that we have adopted her plan, and make 


we 


the other ingredients. Raisins added to canned 
rhubarb will improve the material for pies. 

Aunt Becky never sweetens cranberries or acid 
fruits while cooking. She always waits until they 
are cold, for the reason that it saves sugar. 
put into the cooking fruit the sugar forms a glu- 
cose, and one pound of sugar has as much sweet- 
ening power as two pounds of glucose. So, one 
pound stirred in after the fruit is cold will sweeten 
the same as two and a quarter pounds added while 
the fruit is boiling. This is an item of economy 
worth remembering. 

If aunt is baking bread out of flour which is 
not the best quality, she puts into the dough 
while mixing a little sugar. It gives the bread a 
good flavor. 

Another new thing we learned from her that 
we find invaluable. We were all busy planning 
for a family festival, and we divided the work 
among ourselves so that none of us would be tired 
or overworked. She made the cake after her own 
way and manner. Now, instead of mixing with 
a spoon or paddle, as women are accustomed to 
do, she used her hand. By this means the ingre- 
dients were most thoroughly incorporated and the 
cakes were the finest we had ever seen. The crock- 
ful of batter made three cakes—one layer, one 
fruit, and one white cake. When mixed with the 
hand success is sure; there is no danger then, 


If 


}them now out of new, cheap, unbleached Canton 
flannel. They wash cleaner and easier, the juice 
flows freer, and they are not so expensive as real 

| fannel. 

| For dish cloths we prefer Canton flannel, cheap, 
but bleached white. They are perfectly satis- 

| factory, and can be kept so clean. 

We were talking about different ways of settling 
coffee, and, as her way was our mother’s, we ap- 
prove of it. When the coffee has steeped suffi- 
ciently, take it off, pour into it with brisk motion 
a little cold water, an instant after pour some of 
the coffee out into a cup, pour it back, and stand 
it where it will remain boiling hot without boil- 
ing. 

Any woman who cannot make good, clear, fine- 
flavored coffee should not be content to subscribe 
herself, “ Yours truly” until she has mastered 
this fine art. It is very easy to learn. 

Auntie said Jerry and his wife and herself were 
invited to spend the day at Mrs. Jerry’s mother’s 
—Mrs. Shadrach Horn—the place where the 
school-teachers used to board and the nervous 
women from the city. While there she gathered 
ferns and leaves to press, made a hanging-basket 
of moss and wild-wood, flower-roots, got new 
recipes and a pattern of a baby’s night-gown cut 
so as to cover the child from its neck downward, 
including its little bare feet. We saved the pat- 
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tern for our own little folks across the meadow, | 
and from among the recipes we copied a few of | 


the most valuable ones. 

One of these recipes for spiced fruit we tried 
lately and found excellent. It comes in most 
admirably now, when things are scarce and the 
appetite needs kindly attention. It is for peaches, 
but as this is not the season for peaches we con- 


trived a fine substitute, which we will give instead | 


of the original. 
We took eight sound apples, peeled, cored, and 
cut each into six pieces, heated them in the 


steamer, and then lifted them out carefully with | 


a skimmer, opened a can of nice yellow peaches, 
and put alternately into a jar a layer of apples 


and a layer of the peaches, until the jar was quite | 
Then | 


filled. The fruit was weighed beforehand. 
we took six pounds of white sugar, a pint of good 
cider vinegar, and 
cinnamon, and_ boiled 
poured over the jar of fruit. 


them into a sirup and 
The next morning 


we poured it off, let it come to the boil again, and 
then put it on the fruit. We did this three morn- | 


ings, and the result was a jar of delicious spiced 
frait. The juice of the peaches made the sirup 
very fine. We were all pleased with the new 
combination. 

Any new thing one finds out for herself by 


thinking and managing always seems wiser and | 


smarter than if some one had suggested it. 
Now father used to say, when we would carry 
the loaf down into the dark cellar after supper, 


“Don’t do it—no matter if it does get dry. IL} 


would far rather eat dry bread than see you do 
that.” 

3ut we kept on doing so all our years, never 
knowing of any plan to prevent the loaf drying, 
until last winter by the merest chance we found a 
better way. 


Wrap the bread and the slices left over in a} 
thickness or two of clean old muslin, and outside | 


of that wrap about it closely a towel wrung out of 
cold water, then put over it the dish-pan or the 


bread-cloth, and in the morning the bread will be | 


found tender and moist as a fresh, new loaf. 

The housewife has advantages for learning new 
ways and new means that are helpful in her de- 
partment. She can find better ways of doing daily 
duties, if she observes knowingly. 

Now last winter the doctor’s wife had a pair of 
fine shoes made to order. She put them right on 
ind pronounced the fit excellent. 

f the great toe jeints began to complain—it was 
crowded, pressed a little too close, had been petted 


and spoiled by the soft, old shoes worn formerly, | 


and finally darting stinging pains through it 
warned the wearer that the beautiful new shoes 


were not comfortable. The usual remedies were 


resorted to, but all of them failed, and with a sor- | 


rowful look at them they were laid aside. 

The young widow who did washings at the doc- 
tor’s every Monday received the shoes for a birth- 
day gift. But they were narrow across the foot 
for her, likewise. Her mother, the handy, helpful 
woman of the neighborhood, the “ Philadelphia 
woman,” of Peterkin fame, knew just what todo. 
She said, “ wet a little, soft, folded rag in hot 
water, Lucetty, and lay it acrost your shoes where 
they pinch; change it every now and then, an’ 
vou’lk not have to do it very often until the leather 


will have settled down, friendly-like, to the shape | 


a big handful of good stick | 


gut soon one | 





| of your foot, and you’ll have a comfortin’ feelin’ 
in your shoes.” 

That was the way. This remedy will make the 
| tightest boot or shoe come to terms if persisted in 
| a few times. 

We were at Mrs. Sweeny’s once when Lucetta 
washed in the forenoon and ironed in the after- 
noon, a trick that some risky women indulge in 
sometimes when they want to do two days’ work 
in one, poor things. We said to Lucetta, that if 
a woman had the strength to wash and iron in the 
sume day, we thought it pretty hard on her hands 
—thev would be so tender and sore; and the an- 
swer was, that she aiways rubbed her hands well 
with some of “the stuff mamma made,” and they 
did not burn and hurt then. 

It was the same “ stuff” the men folks rubbed 
on their hands when they were husking corn or 
binding grain—made of a little lump of beeswax 
and grafting wax melted in with about five times 
its bulk of lard. It makes a smooth, soothing 
salve. 

About the time this article is printed we women 
will be very busy and very shaurp-eyed, looking 
| for signs of moths, hints of vermin about bed cham- 
bers, overlooking trunks, bureaus, boxes, drawers, 
and all the places where things are kept. March 
is the month to do the best work where bedsteads 
and hiding places in chambers need attention. 
| Much can be accomplished with good, honest 
| washing and wiping well witha cloth ; then where 

bedsteads are infested, or where there is a suspi- 
cion, with a mizture of either a pint of alcohol or 
|a pint of spirits of turpentine, with an ounce of 
| corrosive sublimate added. Apply with a feather, 
| label Poison, and keep it out of the way of chil- 
| dren or heedless persons. If badly infested about 
| the walls and wash-boards, wash with strong salt 
and water, and insert the same into the hiding 


places. 
A great deal of the little slow annoyances that 
hinder house-cleaning can be overcome and the 


work facilitated by looking after the closets, 

shelves, stowed-away boxes and bundles, and put- 
| ting in good order the wardrobes, bureaus, desks, 
and little out-of-the-way places, without which 
systematic housekeeping could not be easily ac- 
complished. There are bundles of rags, remnants, 
| clothing, patches, pieces of dresses, half-made 
rugs, worn hose, old bedding, and so many odds 
|and ends of things that will get into disorder in 
the best of households. When these are sorted 
|and put where they belong, one of the dreads of 
housecleaning is removed. Do not hustle them 
out of sight indiscriminately; if you do, you are 
little better off than before. Let there be system ; 
| have a place for mending pieces, patches, new bits 
lof cloth and muslin; old bits good only for 
cut fingers and wash-rags; linings and pockets 
| good enough to use again; old garments to slip on 
in hot weather ; cloths ready for sickness or acci- 
dents; old bedding separate from new bedding ; 
and all these things easy in reach of hand and in 
sight of the eye. 

In a well-ordered household the men in the 
family should know the location of the most neces- 
sarv of these very useful appurtenances. The man 
or boy who cannet find the rag bag or the place 
where the patches are kept and the needles and 
coarse thread and buttons, is a pitiable object in- 


deed. He is a poor, bused fellow, and has not 
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his rights nor the confidence of the women of the 
family. 

Ida and the children are here visiting to-day. 
Kitty sits at a table, writing. She says the “ 
cle 
that we may offer criticism. The story is about a | 
little boy sitting in a hay-mow reading, and the 
hogs and pigs and lambs and calves all come 
tumbling down upon him through the roof. 
Grace annoys Kitty with her remarks upon the 
unlike ly story, and ‘the child turns to her mother 
w ith ‘O mamma! can’t you make her behave ? 
can’t vu tempify her?” Pipsey Ports. 





RECIPES. 


Cocoa JELLY.— 
in half a pint of water, stir over the fire until it 


boils, sweeten it with a quarter of a pound of lump | 


sugar or according to taste. Stir into it while 
boiling half an ounce of gelatine soaked in half a 
pint of cold water for some hours, flavor with 


vanilla, and stir occasionally until the jelly begins | 


to set. 


DeLmonico Stew.—Cut cold cooked fresh meat | 


of any kind into small, thin slices; put them into 
a stewpan with a little hot water; season with 
mace, pepper, and salt to taste—use a little Cay- 
enne pepper. Should there be any cold gravy 
left, use this and butter enough to make the stew 
rich. Put all into the stewpan, cover it, and let 
the meat simmer ten or fifteen minutes, Cut up 
a lemon and remove the seed; add this to the 
stew. Grate the yelks of two hard-boiled eggs, 
mix with them two teaspoonfuls of good mustard ; 
this should be put into a small bowl. 


arti- | 
is for a paper, and then she reads it to us | 


Mix a dessertspoonful of cocoa | 


Add the 
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gravy to this slowly, stirring it to a smooth paste, 
| Put this over the meat. Remove it from the fire 
and serve immediately. 


pleas E.—Procure two pounds of apples, 
peel and core them; put a nound and a half of 
| Sugar into a stewpan, with two common-sized tea- 
| cupfuls of water and a little lemon-peel ; boil for 
| ten minutes, then put in cas apples and let them 
‘stew gradually until they become quite soft; then 
jrub them through a hair-sieve, and boil the whole 

again until it comes to a thick jelly, stirring it all 
| the time to prevent it from burning; then put it 
j}into a mold, and, when quite cold, turn it out and 
|send it to table. 


A First-Rate Puppine.—Into a quart of milk 
put a pint of fine bread-crumbs, a piece of butte: 
the size of an egg, and the well-beaten yelks of 
five eggs; sweeten and flavor as for custard ; mix 
| the whole well together. While the above is bak. 
ing beat the whites of the five eggs to a stiff froth, 
and add a teacup of powdered sugar; pour this 
over the hot pudding when cooked, and return to 
the oven and bake to a delicate brown. If pre- 
ferred, a layer of jelly or of fruit can be spread 
|over the pudding before the frosting is added. No 
|sauce is needed. This pudding is not only deli- 
| cious, but light and digestible. 

APPLES A LA PortuGatse.—Peel, halve, and 

core a dozen fine apples, place them in a pan 
|thickly spread with butter, powder them with 
isugar and grated lemon- peel, and bake them in 
jthe oven. Nearly fill an ornamental tin with 
japple marmalade, leaving an opening in the 
centre; pile the baked apples in dome-form upon 
the marmalade, fill the opening left with custard, 
jand cover the whole with orange- marmalade. 
Bake in an oven, and serve hot. 


\ 


Fancy Decdlework. 


DESCRIPTION OF NEEDLEWORK CUTS., 


No. 1. Border: Cross-s stitch.- —This illustration 
shows the method of working cross-stitch upon velvet, | 
cloth, satin, or any material where the threads cannot 
be easily counted. A soft kind of canvas is placed 
upon the material, the stitches are worked over it, and 
the canvas threads are drawn away when the work is 
finished. 


No, 2. Detail of band for tying up Linen.—The 
band is worked in crochet with cotton No. 12. Make 
a chain the length required, work up one side and 
down the other with 1 double into each stitch ex- 
cept the stitch at each end, in this work 3 doubles. 
Continue to work round five rounds in this way, mak- 
ing the ends lie flat by working twice into each of the 
end stitches. Nowwith red cotton work 1 long double 
into the last row but one, 1 double into thenext stitch 
of the last row. Repeat all round. 

For the edge work 1 double between the doubles 
of last row, 5 chain, 1 double into the second, pass 
over one stitch, Repeat all round. 


No. 3. Work Basket.—The basket is of gilded 
wic 


ker. Two sides are lined with plaited satin, and 
the other two sides with a band of embroidery ; the 
edges are bound with plush, from which is suspended 
a tassel fringe of crewels; balls of wool ornament the 
corners and handle. Directions for making the balls 
were given in a previous number. 


Crochet: Shawl.—This shaw! is 
Commence 


Nos. 4, 5, and 7. 
suitable to be made in ice silk or wool. 
in the centre with 4 chain, join round. 

Ist Row: 3 chain, 1 double into the stitch that joins 
the 4 chain, 3 chain, * 1 double into the next stitch, 3 
chain, 1 double into the same stitch, 3 chain, repeat 
from * twice more, | double under 3 chain. 

2d Row: 3 chain, 1 double under 3 chain last 
worked under, * 3 chain, 1 double into centre of next 
3 chain, repeat from * all round, increasing at each 
corner by working twice into the same stitch, continue 
to work thus for three rows more, then commence the 
raised patterns, which are only worked on the half of 
the square which turns over. 

6th Row: Work as before directed until you have 





A simple pattern in leviathan and long stitches is 
worked upon each end. The band is intended to be 
pinned round serviettes, towel 
they have been arranged in dozens for the 
chest. 


linen 


8, pillow-cases, etc., after | 


'turned the third corner, then work 8 chain, 1 double 
into centre of next 3 chain, 3 chain, 1 double into 
the centre of next 3 chain, 8 chain, 1 double into 
the centre of corner chain, 3 chain, 1 double into the 
| same stitch, 8 chain, 1 double into centre of 3 chain, 


} 








NEEDLEWORK. 
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°C oi eases aa BI a 
RO. w— BORDER: CROWS AND LONG STITCHES FOR No. te > LAMP-MaT, KO 11.—BORDER: APPLIGUE ENE 


chain, 1 double into centre of next 3 chain, S chain,| chain; the inerease is made as usual at the cor- 
1 double into centre of next chain. The pattern is | ners, but it does not interfere with the pattern (see 
continued as described, except that in the next four No. 4). 
rows the doubles after the chain stitches for the raised llth Row: After having turned the third corner, 
pattern are worked into the doubles between the| work * 1 double into the double before the first § 





3 chain, 1 double into the next double. 
nine times more, 


eh 
ir 


th) 
12th Row: 
work 1 double into centre of 3 chain, 3 chain. Repeat 
to the end of the row. 

18th Row: Like twelfth row, 

In the 14th Row the raised 
menced again after having turned the third corner, 
This time there will be a greater number of patterns 


in consequence of the increased number of stitches; | 


they are worked as described for the last. Continue to 
repeat from the sixth to the thirteenth rows until you 
have made the shawl the size required. 

For the border (shown in No. 5): After having 
worked she last repeat of the thirteenth row work : 

let Row: 
hes, 1 doubleinto the next. Repeat from * to the 
if the row, 

Row: 1 double into first double of last row, * 
. 1 double inte next double, 3 chain, 1 
into next double. Repeat from * to the end of row. 
Repeat this last row eleven times more. 


Nos. 6 and 8, Pooket-book with Embroidered 
Cover The cover is of ruby velvet, embroidered 
with gold-colored silk, in long and cording stitches. 
A quarter of the design in the full size is shown in 
N » monogram is worked in the space in the 
ventre; the edges are finished by gold and ruby 
end 


No. 7. 
No. 8.— 


2d 
8 chair 


6 


See No. 4. 


-See No. 6, 


Nos. 9 and 10. Lamp-mat.—The mat is of peacock | 


colored plush; it is ornamented with a stripe of em- 
broidered Congress canvas placed upon it diagonally. 
The design for the embroidery for the stripe is shown 
in No. 9; itis worked with shades of ruby, gold, and 
olive silk, in cross, long, and chain stitches; a nar- 
row strip of canvas worked with the border shown 
for the stripe is placed at the edge of the mat; it is 
finished by ball fringe. 


No. ll. Border: Applique Embroidery.—This 
border is suitable to be worked on table-covers, cur- 
tains, ete, The design is in velvet on a ground of 
Ottoman silk; the velvet is sewn to the silk by cord- 


ing » worked with embroidery silk. 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 

A new and easy Way to piece & crazy quilt is to 
cut the strips about a quarter of a yard wide, then have 
alternate strips of plain silk or velvet and finish with 
a band of velvet of the double width of strip; colored 

ne! makes a soft and excellent lining; « n this may 
yroidered the owner’s initials or monogram. : 


Piano Covers.—Some are made in serge and crash 
und embroidered only at the ends, finished with a 
: rhe strip is cut the width of the piano top 

1angs over about six or seven inches down each 
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Repeat length and are made o 


After having turned the third corner, | there; the rings are of 


patterns are oom- | 


double | 


It is very much the same kind of covering as 


long-fringed, and embroidered cloths now 
fashionable for laying on 
uld be a handsome pattern on 
ided in gold all along the edcesand at the two 
retty. The Material —soft, white sheeting, 
s gracefully. Art color serge is much used, 
ered in colored silks or crewels. An Indian 
xkes a very handsome piano cloth; the cok 
rrespond with the prevailing tone of tl 


narrow, 
ng so 
each side, 
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sideboards. | 


| crochet- 


e carriage purses, which are extremely useful | mere. 
rrying parcels, are about a yard and a half in bows about three or four inches apart. 
: i 





f plush lined with silk and or 
| Mamented with sprays of flowers scattered here and 
wood or ivory, 


An effective border for the ends of a table-searf is 
made by taking a piece of figured plush and covering 

the figures with long filling stitches in bright-colored 

| silk; around the edge of each design sew tiny gilt 
braid. 


Common baskets, with handles, can be made int 
| ornamental work-receptacles by having several of th: 
cheap little fancy plush cretonne and other mats turned 
| over the edge, with the points secured to the sides by 
gilt buttons. The inside and the handle is embel 
lished with colored material. 


1 double into a stitch, * 8 chain, pass over | 
8 stitebes, 1 double into the next, 3 chain, pass over 3 | 


A stripof plush is now lighty bound round a flower 
pot on a drawing-room or dining-room table, and fin- 
| ished off with a bow or by merely tucking the end in. 
| Ruby plush round a pot containing maidenhair fern 
looks particularly well. Tin flower-pots, with troughs 
| outside for cut flowers, ivy, or ferns, are very orna 

mental. The plant grows in the centre, as usual, and 
| the outside of the pot can be quite hidden by ferns or 
leaves bent over the edge of the troughs. One trough 
goes round the top and the other round the middle 
of the pot. 


Fancy quilts, in every variety of work, are much 
affected now. Old German patterns, in china-blue or 
the original shades, are being copied, also Russian and 
Danish ones. Many are worked on ordinary servants’ 
sheets, which resemble the somewhat coarse texture of 
the original foundation. Very often the pillowcase 
and nightdress sachet is embroidered to match. 


The newest sachet is in the form of a very large 
cracker, with a satin bow tying each end. The con 
tents fill out the shape. It is made in a variety of 
material, and sometimes with a large monogram on 
the uppermost side. The smartest is of chine silk, 
trimmed with thread-oolored valenciennes, and rests 
outside the quilt, just below, or on the pillow. ’ 

Crazy Patchwork.—The most fashionable form of 
| silk-patchwork at present is the appropriately named 
| “orazy quilt.” This is made by basting pieces of silk 
of all shapes, sizes, and colors to a cambric founda- 
tion, and fastening the edges of the pieces by button- 
hole or brier stitch. No set pattern can be given; for 
the more irregular, the more “crazy” the effect, the 
better. The foregoing is the general rule for crazy 
patchwork. But it seems it can be improved upon. 
|} At a recent wedding, the bride received among her 

resents a crazy quilt, made first according to the rale. 

Then, upon each piece of silk, large or small, was a 
flower spray of leaves, correspondingly large or 
small, cut out from chintz or brocade, and fastened 
like an appliqué figure. The whole effect was one of 
surprising beauty 
Bureau-covers in momie cloth, the color and trim- 
| ming to suit the fancy, are very pretty. White, with 
lace edgings, is very serviceable, as the cloth washes 
well. 


or 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Mrs. S. B.)—In the December number of Artavr’s 
Hower Mageazrye, in the article entitled “ Pretty Cro- 
chet Work,” the term “ post” is explained at the be 
ginning of the article, Thus: “Make 1 ‘post’ double 

that is, a double stitch formed by wrapping 
around the needle the thread thus 
the 


slready upon the needle act- 


€ 
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the thread } once, 
wrapped and 


ually forming ¢e 


(Mrs. W. H. N I 
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stitches 
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ve the quilt with silk or cash- 
Tack with narrow ribbon 
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TABLE ORNAMENTS. 


Y HELLS, filled with flowers, are sometimes used 
S now as table ornaments; and skillful fingers, 
, guided by artistic taste, will prove that there is a 
fine fleld open herg for the display of talent 
will depend on the choice of shells, and still more 
upon the manner in which they are arranged and 
filled. Diseretion should be exercised as to the num- 
ber the table will take, so that there should not be an 
werplus; then there should be variety without the 
loss of unity. We do not need to mateb our shells in 
pairs, still they must to some extent agree either in 
size or form; to have one very large specimen, and in 
the corresponding position on the table a wee insignifi 
cant one, would be fatal to all ideas of good propor 
tion. They may be placed au naturel en the cloth or 
plush, or they may be mounted on stands. The latter 
are easy enough for any one to make, glthough there 
is, of course, some little trouble attending their manu 
facture; still there is a lasting satisfaction, if it is 
successfully accomplished, in seeing our own handi 
work on our tables. The stands are to be made in the 
following way Get some firm young branches of 
trees and cut off pieces of the required length; trim 
off the smaller shoots informally to within about a 
Now ebonize all 
Then with 


Success 


quarter of an inch or so of the stem. 
the sticks and set them on one side to dry. 
some wire or twine fasten them together, some little 
distance from the top, after the fashion of the gipsy 
kettle stands. The fastening must be placed higher 
or lower according to the size of the shellthe stand is 


|} ers who must needs havea large handful at leas 





to support, Gild the tips ef the off-shoots and also 
the fastening. Set the shell well into the sticks, and | 
on no account let it look as if it would easily fall off, | 
neither should it appear top-heavy. 

Having made our ornaments, we may enjoy the 





WER-STAND, 


pleasure of seeing how they look when fi 
irger kinds may be set with lyeopodium 
ver the some tall, feathery fe 
subduing a few blossoms of brilliant hues: the sm: 


edges, and 


ones can have a foundation of moss laid in I 

ing up from among the rich green some primroses ar 
snowdrops. must never be overcrowded. 
Those who can arrange a few effectively with s 
delicate fronds of maidenhair are more certain of 


Flowers 


AT HOME. 


Pome. 


successful result, and deserve higher praise than oth 

t to 
fill a single vase. Colors, too, require to be contrasted 
well, the brilliantly tinted flowers being modified in 


SHELL FLOWER-STAND, 


tone with ample greenery, the more delicately toned 
g If one color is found to 
another, they must not be 


with light, graceful foliage. 
letract from, or “ kill,” 
placed in juxtaposition. 
kinds of flowers are combined, the latter must be cut 
with longer stems that they may rise above the rest 
over them. 


When heavier and lighter 


and fall gracefully 
Small three-legged caldrons are particular 
popular just now for painting on, and are to be seen 
dining-room tables, with a 
Some are gilded firstand then 


on drawing-room and 
growing fern or plant 

painted over with poppies, cherries, or arbutus berries; 
others are colored, and a few toned in shade like the 
Barbotine china. The prettiest size is about five and 
a half inches in diameter, ora little larger. At grocers’ 
be had 
moved before painting, as the 
House paint, 


for the first coat, as a 


and provision stores these caldrons are to 
The handles sho per 
ealdrons are more artistic without. 
be had in small tins, would d t, 

good deal is used, but the flowers must be carried out 
4 var 


in tube oils when the surface is perfectly dry. 


nish afterward is necessary. 


Painting on wood is a favorite pastime for ladies, 
and articles that at one time would have been consid 
r the kitchen are now 


ered only suitable for the dairy 
juite freely decorated and used for parlor receptac 

rk, ete. Thus milk pails are often decorated, 

ide lined with silk or satin and the outside 

sinted. First of : »over with oak stain the whole 

the pail, then with oil colors paint sprays of apple 

som, hawthorn, or almond blossoms boldly upon 

When that is finished and dry, line the interior, 

p some thick cord through the square handles 

in either side, bringing it across the top so as to form 

handle; finish the same with knotted ends or 

Marécbal 


a loose 
tassels An ebonized pail with brilliant 
Neil roses is beautiful if artistically painted. 
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Feuenings wilh the Poets. 


IRREVOCABLE. 


ECAUSE it did not yield me shade enough, 
B Because the time seemed long till fruit should be, 
I smote at root my flowering apple-tree ; 
It was th. fairest tree in my scant grove, 
And fell with little sound; I watched above 
And viewed it where it lay, content to see 
My fearful handiwork, and angrily 
I shook its boughs and plucked the leaves thereof— 
Poor leaves that never a deep shadow made, 
Yet were so fair! I dropped them, one by one 
And then I wept—for what I cannot say, 
Unless my heart conjectured of some day 
When I should stand alone, and no such shade 
Should interpose between me and the sun. 
Puitie Bourke Marston 


WITH THEE. 


Than with another when the air 
Is soft with summer, and as fair, 
The heavens above us as a sea 
Of dim, unfathomed sapphire, where, 
Slow drifting on a liquid sky, 
The white-sailed ships of God float by. 


| ’D rather walk through shower with thee, 


Sweeter in storm to be with thee, 
Dark waters round us, and the 
Of breakers on an unseen shore 

Resounding louder on the lea, 
Than with another, sailing o'er 

A rippling lake, where angry gale 

May never rend the silken sail. 

Witiram W. Evisworra. 


roar 


A SONG OF THE FUTURE. 


‘ATL fast, sail fast, 
Ark of my hopes, Ark of my dreams; 
Sweep lordly o’er the drownéd Past, 
Fly glittering through the sun’s strange beams, 


Sail fast, sail fast. 
Breaths of new buds from off some drying lea, 
With news about the future scent the sea ; 
My brain is beating like the heart of Haste, 
I'll lose me a bird upon this Present waste, 


Go, trembling song, 
And stay not long; oh! stay not long! 
Thou’rt only a gray and sober dove, 
But thine eye is faith and thy wing is love 
Srpwey Lanter. 


SONG. 


Leaping in light! 
Laughing and singing the swift ripple dances, 
Sparkling and bright; 
Up through the heaven the curlew is flying, 
Soaring so high! 


es the long breaker in splendor and glances, 





Sweetly his wild notes are ringing and dying, 
Lost in the sky. 

Glitter the sails to the south wind careening, 
W hite-winged and brave; 

Bowing to breeze and to hollow, and leaning 
Low o'er the wave. 

Beautiful wind, with the touch of a lover, 
Leading the hours, 

Helping the winter-worn world to recover 
All its lost flowers. 

Gladly I hear thy warm whisper of rapture, 
Sorrow is o'er! 

Earth all her music and bloom shall recapture, 
Happy once more! 

Cevia THAXTER. 


HARMONY. 


The organ keys of some cathedral pile, 
Flooding with music vault and nave and aisle, 
While on his ear falls but a thunderous roar— 
In the composer's lofty motive free, 


H* who with bold and skillful hand sweeps o’er 


| Knows well that all that temple vast and dim, 
| Thrills to its base with anthem, psalm, and hymn, 


True to the changeless laws of harmony. 


| So he who on these changing chords of life, 


With firm, sweet touch plays the Great Master's score 
Of Truth and Love and Duty evermore, 


| Knows, too, that far beyond this roar and strife, 


Though he may never hear, in the true time 


These notes must al! accord in symphonies sublime. 


Anne Lynyca Borra. 


IF WE COULD KNOW. 


F we could know 
| Which of us, darling, would be first to go, 
Who would be first to breast the swelling tide, 
And step alone upon the other side— 
If we could know! 


If it were you, 

Should I walk softly, keeping death in view? 
Should I my love to you more oft express ? 

Or should I grieve you, darling, any less— 

If it were you? 

If it were T, 

Should I improve the moments slipping by? 
Should I more closely follow God’s great plan, 
Be filled with sweeter charity to man— 

If it were I? 


If we could know! 

We cannot, darling, and ‘tis better so. 

I should forget, just as I do to-day, 

And walk along the same old stumbling way— 
If I could know 


I would not know 

Which of us, darling, would be first to go. 

I only wish the space may not be long 
Between the parting and the greeting song ; 
But when or where or how we're called to go— 
I would not know Juuia H. May. 
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FASHION NOTES. 


As stated in our last, Irish poplins 
For early spring 
These have 


Irish Poplins. 

ive taken on a new lease of favor. 
the lighter grades of poplin are imported. 
i fine cord. The only trimming for the new costumes 
of poplin will be velvet. Other poplins are shown, 
without the repped appearance and having a smooth 
surface. 


Plain woolen fabrics, for spring costumes, are 
light in weight and almost as transparent as muslin, 
In addition to the now standard nun’s veiling are seen 
gauzy albatross cloths, cheviots, summer bison cloths, 
and fine cashmeres. Jersey albatross is a transparent 
woolen material, woven in an elastic webbing, like 


Jersey Waists. 


Figured Woolen Fabrics.—These are decided nov- 
elties. They are in dull, faded colors, and ornamented 


f in cross-stitch, to imitate the de- 


with woven figures 
signs in old-fashioned tapestries and samplers, or they 
are covered with a pattern of quilting, like old-time 
patchwork. These materials are not used for whole 
costumes, but only for skirts and vests, the remainder 
of a dress so made being of a plain woolen fabric. A 
figured skirt is made severely plain or merely bordered 
with a plaiting; the overskirt is a short, bunched-up 
iffuir, and the waist pointed, with a figured vest set 
in, the whole costume suggesting the attire of a Dres- 
den china figure. 

Cashmere Dresses.— These are trimmed with quanti 
ties of embroidery, yards of embroidered muslin some 
times being used for one costume. The embroidery is 
irranged to form a sheet of network and then laid over 
the cashmere, as tulle or lace would be over silk or 
satin in an evening costume. It may form vests, 
sleeves, paniers, or an entire covering for a skirt, 
scarcely any of the cashmere showing, except through 
the openings in the embroidery and around the foot, 
The cashmeres so trimmed are generally in light colors 
~~gray, buff, pale blue, or cream-white ; the embroidery 
is white or tinted. 


Black Dresses.— The newest way of trimming an all 
bleck costume of cloth or cashmere is to cover the skirt 
ympletely with perpendicular rows of Hercules 
other fancy black braid from the waist to the foot, thus 
loing away with the necessity for drapery, in front at 
The braid is fringed out at the bottom, thus 


least, 
forming a heading for the narrow plaiting at the 
foot. 

Black-Grenadines.—These have woven upon then 
in perpendicular stripes raised patterns of Escurial 
black grenadines are covered 
ks of velvet or plush. 


Spanish laces. Other 
with woven blocks or checks 


China crapes are printed to represent embroidery, 
either black or in the natural colors of the flowers, o1 
leaves imitated. 


Cotton materials, for late spring and early sum 
mer. The favorite cotton material is zephyr cloth, 
which is a fine gingham. Zephyr cloths are generally 
in two colors, in checks or plaids, as pink and blue, 
pink and white, etc., or they are decorated with woven 
embroidery. A novelty is embroidered canvas, in 
white or écru tints, similar to the children’s collars so 
This embroidered canvas is used 


popular last year 
for a whole costume or is combined with plain mate 
rial. Another novelty is scrim, for skirts. This is an 


DEPARTMENT. 


Department, 








| open fabric, with stripes of embroidery in Kensington 
patterns, like the material so much used for window 
curtains. 


Jet was never more fashionable than now The 
most stylish black Jersey is completely covered with 
jet, a bead woven in every mesh of the webbing. Net 
covered with jet, is more used than ever for yekes, 
sleeves, and plastrons. Entire front breadths of black 
grenadine dresses are beaded. Little capes, ruches 
and fancy collarettes are of black lace, entirely hidden 
by the jet placed upon it. 


Styles in Dressmaking.—Spring costumes are char- 
acterized by a marked absence of flounces. New 
skirts are made plain, their own gayly colored or 
quaintly figured material needing no trimming; o 
they are laid in panels or clusters of plaits; or they 
are simply hemmed and horizontally tucked. Panels 
embroidery, velvet, or other contrasting material ars 
sometimes set upon an otherwise plain skirt. Pointed, 
tailor-made jackets, with vests, are seen in costumes 
made of heavy materials; while lighter fabrics aré 
ornamented with a great deal of shirring, a shirred 
piece of the material often forming a vest. Over- 
skirts are short in front, puffed at the sides, and very 
bouffant in the back. Tournures, or bustles, are 
exceedingly large. Sleeves are still plain, tight, and 
puffed high on the shoulders. 


Spring Millinery.—The Henri Deux and the small 
sapote will be the hat and bonnet most popular for 
spring. The favorite material will be Tuscan straw, 
und the favorite trimming velvet and a wing or bird. 
Later, quantities of China crape and black or white 
tulle will trim hats and bonnets of every shape and 
style. The favorite flowers will be the always fash 
ionable pink roses. Red and pink upon the same hat 
will be a novel combination; thus, a hat trimmed with 
red China crape will also have a cluster of pink 
flowers, 

Silver jewelry is still fashionable. Silver buckles, 
clasps, and the like will be largely used upon hats and 
dresses. The latest novelties in this line are jewelry 
and buttons representing old coins. 


Neckwear for the street is very plain. With the 
newest spring walking costumes are worn simply a 
linen collar or crepe lisse ruching and a gold or silver 


pin 


New colors are Suede, a pale tint of buff, as seen 
in the long fashionable gants de Suede, or undressed 
kid gloves; Panama, the yellow of Panama straw hats, 


and champignon, the pinkish-brown of mushrooms. 


Black braid is seen on jackets of any color, but 
there are also many with braids to mateh the cloth, 
The designs are simple and more like those of galloon 
than the vine and floral patterns formerly seen. From 
six to twelve parallel rows of soutache around the en 
tire garment make a pretty border for such jackets; 
others have upright figures of wider braid set on these 

,ws at intervals; still others have a block of diag 
locks made 





nal rows of narrow braid with alternating b 





of two lengthwise rows of braid that is half an inch 


‘re are crescents, full moons, stars, or 





wide, and tl 
wheels of braid, and many latticed patterns that are 
Ecru-brown and 


as effective as the richest galloons. 


a new shade of gray-blue are the colors for spring 


jackets that are to be worn with various dresses, and 


these are especially pretty with black dresses. 
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Dates and Comments, 


Work and Health. | Flaxseed in Household Medicine. 





of 


cise a good physical development is ir ssible. ' . : : : : 
a pay d ypme nposs rle San Francisco gives the following practical hints 


VW cises eo some kind of work or vigorous exer- LADY correspondent of the Scientific Press 


The muscles will not grow round and full unless 
B on the use of flaxseed as a household remedy : 


used, and in a way to send the blood actively through} |, : 
Yesterday one of the boys came in from a walk 

Ditet* om * ‘ - | through the fields, with the rather alarming announc 
ments. deferring to this fact, Dr, Dio Lewis, in ®/ ment that he had a barley-head or wild oat in his eye 
recent number of his new magazine, tells of a visit | The eye looked red and inflamed, and could not be 
once made by him to Ireland, and his observation of | touched without pain. Several ineffectual attempts 
| were made to remove the substance, whatever it might 
be, by drawing the upper lid back and using a soft 
handkerchief. But the cause of the trouble could not 
be reached; it had fixed itself firmly at the back of 
the eyelid. Just then I remembered a hint given in 


them with its rich supplies of muscle-building ele 


the physique of some of the Irish ladies, who, it is 


Happening to be in Queenstown, Ireland, one even 


ie | 
often said, are among the most beautiful in the world: 
| 
. . } 
ing many years ago, I was invited to attend a grand | 


ball. I had been doing some of the interior districts | some article on accidents, and, acting upon it, a single 
of Ireland, and was so tired that at first I was rather | flaxseed was slipped into the corner of the eye, under 
inclined to excuse myself. But before deciding I | the upper lid, and allowed to remain there for about 
asked ten minutes, Another effort was then made to remove 
‘Is it a big thing ?” the intruder, and with perfect success, It proved to be 
‘ Never anything so grand in this town !” a grain of wild oat, with a long, needle-like point. 
*“ What class of women ?” | Lubricated by the flaxseed it slipped out with ease, 


“The first class; the very best from Queenstown, | and in a few minutes the pain had entirely ceased, and 
Cork, and all the country roundabout—in fact, the | the eye soon recovered its natural appearance. 
most beautiful women in the world.” The ball was on No household in the country should ever be without 
the occasion of a famous international regatta. a supply of flaxseed, both whole and ground; for there 

[ knew how the common women of Ireland looked. | is scarcely anything which can be used with greater 
I had seen hundreds of them about Killarney selling | success by the amateur physician. At least half of the 
“mountain dew and goats’ milk ’’—in fact, for some | ailments of little children may be traced to cold or to 
time had seen nothing else. But I had seen the com- | some disturbance of the digestive organs; and in either 
mon class only—the servants, peddlers, and peasants. | of these cases a flaxseed poultice is a sovereign remedy. 


I had not seen the aristocracy. I made up my mind Pour boiling water on the ground flaxseed, stirring 
to go. I thanked the gentleman and began at once on | briskly at the same time, till it is the consistence of 
my hair, mush ; then put it into a flannel bag previously pre 

The number of ladies was about one hundred and | pared, apply it as hot as it can be borne, and cover 
fifty. Their dress was like that of American ladies on | with several folds of flannel, Let it remain until it 


similar occasions, only a trifle more so—sleeves a little | begins to cool, when it may be replaced by another. 
shorter, corsage a little lower. The ladies were re-| In cases of cold on the chest, hoarseness, and cough, 
markably self possessed, quiet, and graceful, and J] | it often acts like a charm, and also in attacks of diar 
think, on the whole, averaged prettier than I have ever | rheea and pain in the bowels. I have seen a little 
seen on another such occasion, Some of our naval | child screaming in agony relieved in a few moments 
officers were present in their stunning uniforms, and | by this safe household remedy, falling into a quiet 
were honored with marked attention. sleep, and awaking the next morning quite well. Its 

I have written this to introduce the physical devel- | great recommendation is, that it can do no harm, even 
opment of Irish ladies, The Irish girls in America| if it should fail to do good, which is more than can 


have full chests, large arms; they are plump and vital. | be said of many nostrums confidently prescribed for 
When an American lady shows me her arms—/| family use. 

eandle-dips, No, 8—and asks, “ How can I get such ae 

arms as Bridget’s?” and I say, “ Work, work as she 


does, and you will have her arms,” the lady says, | The Sanctity of Wedlock. 


‘Oh! that is not work; itis climate! If I had been | 


ae — oo climate I should have her fine | E take from the Pastoral Letter issued by the 
3 but this terrible dry air takes all the juices out | House of Bishops at the close of the Episcopal 
of us 

My curiosity was on tiptoe to see how Irish ladies, | Convention, held in this city last year, a para- 
brought up in this moist, even climate, but without graph on the value and sanctity of wedlock and the 


work, would look, I have said there were one hun-| eyjls which flow from a desecration of marriage vows. 
dred and fifty ladies present, and that they were very 
pretty and graceful, but now, taking the witness-stand, 
I testify that I have never in America seen one hun- 
dred and fifty young women together with arms so | too often entered int 
small and chests so flat and thin. They belonged to | nary considerations. Social disaster and blighted or 
the idle class, and all the world over women of the idle 
class have spindle arms and thin chests, unless they 
become merely fat, which, with their weak muscles, is 
a sad embarrassment, 

Edueation, rank, aspiration, prayer—these will not “In every class the springs of all morality are 
produce a strong, full, muscular body. They are not | tainted by the desecration of marriage vows. To defile 
the appointed means. Evercise, exercise! work, work ! | the homes of a nation is to barbarize it. The purity 
—this produces strong muscles, full chests, and physi- | of family life and thence of social life subsisting only 
eal beauty. Work is the appointed means. in the sanctity of wedlock, the true obligations of that 


The questions involved are of the deepest concern. 
Marriage has come to be regarded too lightly, and is 
from the lowestand most merce 


wrecked lives are the almost certain outcome of such 


unnatura! unions. The following is well said and 
| timely : 
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covenant are found only in the teaching which presents | 


the rule of its nature in the mystical union between 
Christ and His Church, Whatever may be 
plished by secular alarm or policy in checking divorce, 
there must | 
profounder fi 


accom 


It must be a 
‘e that regulates the passions and judg 


» more search 





re medy, 





ment in forming and protecting the marital tie itself, 
chastening not only Wretched 
households and broken matrimonial pledges come of 
flighty engagements, 


its form but its spirit. 


vo absence of all seriousness from 
the most solemn of-all human steps, immodest pub 
licity in the lives of boys and girls in streets and pub 
lic houses, the abnegation of parental control, or the 
rejection of it by juvenile insubordination. In nearly 
ill our cities and large towns the sidewalks after night 


fall are alive with gay but ominous presages of social 


legeneration. There can hardly fail to be before long 


general effort to supplant with pure but entertaining 
reading the ruinous publications that are poisoning 
readers of all ranks—a literature of divorce, of 
ion, of adultery, of moral death. The pulpit 
responsibility combinations may do some 
thing, but far more is to be done by breeding pure 
manners and thoughts in young 
through the and fathers in 
dwellings, where daily domestic prayers quicken the 
the heart,’ 


sed uc 





special 


guarded children 
instructions of mothers 


conscience and cleanse 


Enforcing Liquor Laws in England. 


N thiscountry it has always been found exceedingly 








difficult to enforce the laws governing and restrain 
ing the sale of intoxicating drinks. t it is not 
so in England, if we are to judge from the following 
incident related by a London correspondent of the 
Philade Iphia Press 
“The town of Derby is the scene, and the parties 
concerned are the landlady of the White Swan and 
the sexton of St. Peter’s Church. The public hous¢ 
and the church stand opposite to each other. It is 
Sunday morning, the service has begun, and at its 
close the Holy Communion will be administered. The 


sacred vessels are in their places, but there is no wine 


in them. ‘What can be done? A happy thought 


strikes the man in charge. He will slip across to the 
Swan and get a bottle, and, of course, if it is not paid 
for until Monday no harm will be done; besides, it is 
for a good caus rhe landlady looks at the matter 
in the same light and the transaction is ac plished 





the sexton hurrying back to the church In a few 


moments the fluid, obtained surreptitiously from the 


shelves of the convenient public, will be consecrated 
and all will be weil. But ‘the best laid schemes of 
mice and men gang aft aglee,’ and so in this case; 


for the sexton has proceeded but a few steps when he 
finds himself in the clutches of an officious policeman, 
the final result being that both he and the landlady 
ire fined, the one for selling liquor out of hours and 
the other for buying it 
hard-hearted. It was nothing to them that the wins 
was needed for the holiest of purposes, nor did the 
plea of the offenders, that they had innocently done 
the same thing before, prove of anyavail. The 
infraction of a statute and the attending cir 
cumstances aggravated, rather than palliated, the case. 
The whole affair, they said, was ‘ undignified and im 
proper.’ Suchislawin England. ‘Straining at a 
gnat,’ does some one observe? That may be so, but 
there is no harm in doing this, as I understand it, 
unless you have previously swallowed a camel» and 
the fact is that in administering the laws relating to 
the retail sale of liquor, English justices do not bolt 
either little insects or big animals, but mete out the 
stipulated penalties for every offense, greater or less, 
without fear and without partiality,” 


The magistrates were ver 


bench 
saw an 
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| Two Meals a Day. 


| PFVHERE is no doubt that most Englishmen and 


Americans take more food than is required to 


] 


keep the body in good health. Many writers on 


hygiene attribute to overeating the cause of a large 


part of the ill health from which people suffer, eepe- 


cially where the life is sedentary or inactive. Two 


meals a day, it is alleged, will often be found much 
better than three. Hall's Journal Health says 
“Tfany man or woman of forty-five or over, not 
engaged in hard manual labor, especially the studious, 
sedentary, and indoor livers, would take but two meals 


a day for one month, the second not being later than 
the afternoon, and nothing after- 
ward, except it might be in some cases an orange or 


would be such a 


three in absolutely 
lemon or cup of warm drink, there 
for the better in the way of sound sleep, a 
feeling on waking of having rested, an appetite for 
breakfast, a buoyancy of disposition during the day, 
with a genialty of temper and manner that few, except 


change 


the animal and the glutton, would be willing to go 
back to the flesh pots of Egypt. ‘Ben Wade,’ as he 
was frequently called, one of the political lions of the 





West, took only day for 
and if all sedentary persons, those who are in-doors 
a greater part of their time would, after the age of 
forty the inflexible rule, there can 
be no doubt, other things being equal, that long years 


two meals a twenty years, 





five, observe same 


of happy exemption from the ordinary ills of life 
would be the result. The reason is that the stomach 
would have time to rest fur recuperation, and would 
thus be able to perform its part more thoroughly, 


making purer blood, giving better sleep, and securing 
good appetite for breakfast. Let any man try it for 
ten days, taking the second meal seven hours after the 
first, and abandon the practice if he can. 


Taking Cold. 


fair play, says the 


A person in good health, with 
i } But the 


n Laneet. sily resists cold. when 








health flags a little and liberties are taken with the 
stomach or the nervous system, a chill is easily taken, 
and, according to the weak spot of the individual, 


ussumes the form of a cold or pneumonia, or, it may 
be, jaundice. 


one of the 


Of ail causes of “cold,” probably fatigue 
most efficient. A jaded man coming home 
at night from a long day’s work, a growing youth 
losing two hours’ sleep over evening parties two or 
three times a week, a young lady heavily “doing the 
season,” are common instances of the victims of “cold.” 
Some of the worst colds happen to those w lo not 

or even their bed ind those who are 
most invulnerable are often those who are most exp sed 
to ch inges of te mper iture, 7 d sleep, 
cold bathing, and regular habits, preserve the tone of 





leave the house, 


and who, by g 





their nervous system and circulation. Probably a 
good many chills are contracted at night or at the fag 
end of the day, when tired people get the equilibrium 


overheated 
ms and beds. 


of their circulation disturbed by either 


sitting-rooms or underheated bed-rox 


Dr. ALcort’s work on the use of tea and coffee, first 
published many years ago, has done much to call at- 
tention to the effects of the use of these articles. In 
the newedition Mr. Sizer has presented in the form of 
notes many additional facts brought out by the in- 
creased knowledge of the subject It is published by 
Fowler & Wells, New York, who mail it to any 
address on receipt of fifteen cents. 


will 
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is Beer a Wholesome Beverage ? 


FPVUAT beer in moderate quantities is a wholesome 
beverage has been urged more than once by others | 
than British and German medical writers; while | 

other professional and non-professional authorities 





have stoutly maintained the contrary. One of the 
mest recent and notable of this latter class is Colonel 
Green, President of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- | 


surance Company, who says: 
| 
‘In one of our largest cities, containing a great | 
populatios: of beer-drinkers, [ had oceasion to note the 
«leaths among a large group of persons whose habits, 
im their own eyes and in those of their friends and 
physicians, were temperate; but they were habitual 
usersof beer. When the observation began they were, 
upon the average, something under middle age, and 
they were, of course, selected lives, For two or three 
years there was nothing very remarkable to be noted | 
among this group. Presently death began to strike | 
it; amd, until it had dwindled to a fraction of its 
eriginal proportions, the mortality in it was astound- 
ing in extent, and still more remarkable in the mani- 
There was no mis 
robust, 


fest identity of cause and mode, 
taking it. The history was almost invariable 
apparent health, full muscles, a fair outside, increasing 
weight, forid faces, then a touch of cold or a sniff 
of malaria, and instantly some acute disease, with 
wimost invariably typhoid symptoms, was in violent 
action; and ten days or less ended it. It was as if 
the system had been kept fair outside, while within it 
was eaten to a shell, and at the first touch of disease 
there was utter collapse—every fibre was poisoned and 
weak And this, in its main features, varying, of | 
sourse, in degree has been my observation in beer- | 
lrinking everywhere, It is peculiarly deceptive at| 
first; it is thoroughly destructive at the last.” 

This testimony is certainly emphatic enough, and | 
the fact that it comes from a careful and a 
life-insurance “ expert,” gives it additional weight. 


observer 


Women as Dentists. 

YIN women graduated at the recent Commencement 
Ss of the Philadelphia Dental College, and of these 
graduates Professor Pierce says that not six male 
students in the class were their superiors. Of the me- 
chanical and inventive skill shown by these and former 
women-students he speaks in high praise, and notesthe 
sareful, pains-taking work,” the exquisite mechani- 
eal adaptation of means to ends, with the successful 

results shown by such students. 
There are four Dental Schools in this country that 
Nearly forty have | 





women to their degrees. 
Instead of making four or five 


admit 


already graduated. 


hundred dollars a year as office assistants, the practice | 
of a score of them ranges from three to six thousand | 
lollars annually. Both here and in Germany women- | 
lentists practice among ladies and children, and are | 


especially favorites with these last. 


New Books. 


For Morners anp DAventers. A Manual of | 
Hygiene for Women and the Household. By Mrs. E. 
©. Cook, M.D. Tilustrated. New York: Fowler & 
Wells. Price, $1.50, } 

A Bacwe.or’s TALK apovr Marrrep Lire ann! 
Purses Apnsacent. By William Aikman, D, D., | 


Author of Life at Home, Moral Power of the Sea, ete. | 
New Y 


rk: Fowler & Wells. Price, $1.50, 





|} and How to Do It, 
| Fay Peirce, 





HOME MAGAZINE. 


Lire at Pueer Sounp: With Sketches of Travel in 

Washington Territory, British Columbia, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, from 1865 to 1881, By Caroline C, Leighton, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Price, $1.25, 
By Rev. L. A. Lambert, of 
Waterloo, New York. Prefaced by Rev. Patrick 
Cronin, Fifth edition, Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo 
Catholic Publication Company. 


Nores on INGERSOL, 


Housexrerinc: How Not to Do It, 
A study in Sociology. By Melusina 
Price, $1.00, 
Femace Hyoerene in Femace Diseases, By J. K. 
Shirk, M. D., Member of Lancaster City and County 
Medical Society, Lancaster, Pa,: The Lancaster Pub 
lishing Company. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


Boston : Osgood & Co, 


Tweive Montus tn AN Encuisa Prison, By Susan 
Willis Fletcher, Boston : Lee & Shepard, Price, $1.50, 


TEA AND Corree: Their Physical, Intellectual, and 
Moral Effects on the Human System, By Dr. Wm, 
A, Aleott, with Notes ani Additions by Nelson Sizer. 
New York: Fowler & Wells, Price, 15 cents, 


Publishers’ Department. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1884 


1 Copy, one year, . . . . . . Ss. 

2 Copies, “ . . ° ° 3.50 

3 oe es . . . . . 5.00 

4 o ad ° ° . . . . 6.00 

8 ad “ and one to club-getter, 1¥.00 
16 « “ “ “ o 20.00 


a3” New subscribers for 1884 will receive, free, 
the November and December numbers of 1883. 
Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 

fT From four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 
number. 

ff Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate. 

fT It is not required that all the members of a 
club be at the same post-office. 

fT Remit by Postal Order, Postal Note, Draft, or 
Registered Letter. 

#3 Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 
office address and also that of your subscribers. Al- 
ways give Town, County, and State. 

PB Subscribers s ho wish a change of address must 
give notice as early as practicable after recvipt of a 
number, and in all cases before the tenth of the sue- 
ceeding month, ae xo change of address can be made 


between the tenth and twentieth of any month, 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CORSETS. 


Those who have prophesied that corsets were soon 
to go out of style are likely to wait some time before 
their prophecy is fulfilled. The present sale of corsets 
amounts to over $10,000,000 annually. The largest 
manufacturers are Warner Brotners, of New York 
and Chicago, who sold last year about two million cor- 
sets. The corsets manufactured by this firm are boned 
with Coraline in place of horn or whalebone, and are 
claimed to possess decided advantages in durability 
and healthfulness. Like every great success, the 
Coraline has been extensively imitated by other manu- 
facturers, so that ladies who wish the genuine Coraline 
should be sure the name Warner Brortugrs is on the 
bottom of the box. 
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INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S PILLS. 


Dyspepsia 
Is one of the most dangerous of the dis- | 
eases caused by these complaints. Affec t- | 
ing as it does the centre of life—the 
stomach —it quickly deranges and imperils 


Kidney Diseases 
Also spring from disorders of the digese 
tive functions, and are not only exceed- 
ingly painful in themselves, but have 
symptoms, such as Dropsy and Rheu- 


the whole system, physical and mental. Its | matism, which are of the gravest charac- 
symptoms are manifold, and many of | te r. The work of the kidneys is the 


them so serious that they are generally 
regarded and treated as special maladies, 


The Only Cure 


For the various forms of dyspeptic dis- 
eases, is in a medicine that will remove its 
rimary cause, by restoring the stomach, 
iver, Kidneys, and bowels to a healthful 
condition. ‘Any other treatment is as use- 
less as an effort would be to make a watch 
keep time by simply gilding its case, when 
it had a broken main-spring. 


Ayer’s Pilis 
Are the best medicine to accomplish the 
necessary work of cleansing, stimulating 
and restoring. They are more thorough 
in their purgative effect than any others, 
yet are not violent in their action, exer- 
vise a powerful influence for good upon 
the other vital organs as well as the 
bowels, and effectually 
Banish Disease. 

For Biliousness, Jaundice, and other 
evil consequences of hepatic disorders, 
there is no remedy so prompt and thorough 
as AYER'S PILLs. They are also, by their 





purifying of the blood, When, through 
disease, they cease to do this, 
Prompt Relief 


Must be accorded to avert most serious 


| consequences, Medicines that lull their 


pain by dulling their sensibility, or that 
stimulate them to unnatural activity, do 
infinitely more harm than good. To re- 
store them to health, the kidneys must be 
cleansed, their inflammation allayed, and 
their strength restored. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Do this more effectually than any other, 
Their diuretic effect is not less marked 
and beneficial than their purgative power, 
Not only do they, at once, by a moving 
dose, free the clogged, and rouse the tor- 
pid organs, but their continuous effect, 
whe ntaken in small doses, is to regulate 
the machinery of life, and 


Restore Health and Vigor. 

For all the several varieties of Piles, 
and for the many Cutaneous Disorders 
produced by Blood Impurities thrown 
into the circulation during attacks of con- 


efficacy in regulating the digestive func- stipation, no cure is so quick and easy as 
tions, of the greatest value to women in| AYER's PILLs, which free the bowels and 


the most critical stages of existence. 


| aid nature. 


He Who Lives Learns, and Who Learns Lives. 


W. 


“T am using AYER'S PILis in ay pee 


tice, and find them exce ~ nt.”—Dr 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 


“One of the best remedion for bilious | 


derangements that w vaomee. ”—Dk. WM. 
Prescott, Concord, N. 

“Active, searching, and “effectual, but 
not griping or drastic."—Prev. J. M. 
LockE, Cincinnati, O. 

“Asa mild _ thorough pureutive they 


cannot be excelled.”—J. O. THOMPSON, | 
| P. SUMMEROW, 


Mount Cross, Va. 


be curec 





* Adewie to all the disorders which can 
by the judicious use of a physic.” 
Dk. SAM’L MCCONNELL, Montpelier. Vl. 


“A safe and reliable Cathartic.”—Dr. 


W. C, KinG, Spencer, Mich. 


‘They have entirely corrected the costive 


habit and vastly improved my general 
health.”—REv. 


Fk. B. HARLOWE, AUanta, 
Ga. 

“Better than any other Cathartic.”—M,. 
Austin, Texas. 


The Best Cathartic Medicine in the World. 


Ayers Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 


[Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





earwicneat “THE BEST” sou: i 
S 
UU 


’ ¥ 
a] > ; } | 2 “<? 
select flavors 
Pare, Rich Flavoring Extracts of 
olcest Fruits, Unequaied in 
Hicious Purity and Great 
Strength, Winning friends everywhere, 
Dealers Treble sales with them, 













COLUME 


THE POPE MFG 


HW St.,BOSTON, Ma 











+ ure & Splendid Present by sending 80c. for 
ks, of Chromo Cards, new and imported 
FREE Or 50 orl0c. E. H, PARDEE, New Haven, Ct. 
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For coloring Boenen Grasses, Eggs, hory, Hele, Photo- 
raphs, and all e 
Bond your name on a pega and ask for ‘“* LONG SAMPLE 
CAR 
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DECORATIVE ART. 


kinds of clo in, etc. be use D lamond Dyes. 
of = pooulitals 
LLS, TRICHARUSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Health and Happiness. 


Teoum DO AS OTHERS 
~ 


HAVE DONE. 


——>— 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after 1 had been given up by 15 best doctors in 
Detroit.” . Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich, 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”— Mrs, M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
Kid ney Wort cured me when iny water was just 

chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


you Liver Complaint? 
y-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
rayed to die,” 
ne nry Ward, late Col, 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
‘Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
oO. M. 8 al 


Sufferin 


Have 
*Kidn 
after 1} 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


you Kidney Disease? 
y-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
fter years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Have 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and eured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.’ 
Nolson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you u Malaria? 
*“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you a Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me mo re good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. "Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidne . = ort permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dx Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. Hs Horst, Cashier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after i was given up to 

die by phy wiclane and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Ibridge M M: alcolm, West Bath, Maine. 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar 2 IM of 
several years standing. Many friends use and prais« 
it.’ Mrs. H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would ‘Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK siux' wows 


New Haven, Ct (the originators of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 
fora dollar package of beautifulSilks for Patchwork, 6 packages @S 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors 20c, a package, 6 packages @1 


Sendtothe VALE 





| $5, 


AT | 
WORK: Girls make 10c. to $2 an hour. 
ness; never advertised; no peddling; 


| humbug. The Secret revealed, and 12 samples, worth 
. G. Fay, 


A Good Microscope Free! 


The isher of the well- 
known anu popular Literary and 
Family paper, The Cricket on 
she Hearth, wishing to securs 

00,000 new subscribers for the 
next three months, and believing 
that all who so subscribe will be 
so delighted with the paper that 
they will thereafter renew their 
subscriptions for the balance ofthe 
year now makes the following wn- 
precedented offer: Upon receipt 
of only Twenty-six Cents 
in postage st . we will send 
The Cricket on the Hearth 

for Three Montha, and to 
every, subscriber we wil send 
Free, our New Botant- 
cal Microscope, one o/ the 
most valuable and useful 
premiums ever tape This 
Microscope has a lens of great 
magnifying power, and is 
adapted to the exomination 

of every minute object, mak- 

ing thesmaliest insectappear 
quite large, shows curious 
objects disporting in a drop 

of water, enables you to de- 
tect counterfeit money, dis- 

It is made of glass, with 
ecimens, and is a first-class 
found very useful, while 

id and young. Has always 

e it will readily be seen what 
when we give one absolutely free 
ertoour paper. Tux Clicker 
noth 16-page 64-columa illustrated 
paper, Olled with charming s) and Short Stories, Sketches, 
Poems, Useful Knowledge, Reading for the Young, Wit and Hu- 
mor, and everythiog to amuse, entertain and finetruct the whole 
family, You will be delighted with it, a» well as with the valua- 
bie premium we offer Remember, we send this splendid 
Microscope, packed in a handsome wood case, free to all seuding 
26 cents for a three months’ subscription to our paper. Five 
subscriptions and five Microscopes wil! be sent for $1.00, This 
great offer is made solely to introduce our paper; take advantage 
of itatonce. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, As 
to our reliability, we refe any publisher in New York, Address, 
8. LL. MOORE, Publishe ry & Park Place, New York. 


Useful to Eve 


tinguish good from bad seed, et 
brass trimmings, is farnishe 
Microscope in every respec 
else endless amusemet 
eon sold at 50 cts, to $1.00; 
an extraordinary offer we rt 
to every three months’ trial su 
on THs Heantu is a mam 





All Sent Free! 


During the next three months we desire to add 
to the subscription list of our charming and 
popular illustrated Licerary and Family Paper, The Fireside 
at Home, 100,000 new names, believing that all who subseribe 
now willbe so well pleased with the paper that they will bere- 
after become regular and permanent subseribers. To accomplish 
this object we now make the following unparalleled offer: ove 
receipt Aa Be Twe uty; Five Cents in postage stamps we 
will send The Fireside at Home for Three Months, 
and to every subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, 
all of the following Valuable Giftat Sizteen Portraits of 
Celebrated Statesmen, Politicians, Financiers, Authors, Poets, 
eto.; Sixteen Portraite of Celebrated Actresses and Stage 
Beauties ; Twenty-siz Embroidery and Needle Work Designs, 
with instructions; Forty Popular Songs, sentimental, pathetic 
and comic; Thirty Popular and Amusing Parlor Games; Nine- 
teen Tricks in Magic and Legerdemain, with plain and simple 
directions for performing; Twenty-seven pa ~ and Instruc- 
tive Chemical Experiments, with full instructions; Fifty Amua- 
ing Riddles, Charades, Eniqmas and Pugzies, with answers; 
co Itustrated Rebuses, ae answers; Bighty-siz Practical 
Cooking and other Rece ; Twenty-nine Receipts for making 
Various Articles 1n univers ~' demand, easily made and may be 
sold at large profits; a Cert feate good for $1.00 toward the pur- 
chase ofa Lady's Gold Watch ; a Certificate good for $1.00 toward 
the purchase of @ Gent's Silver Watch; a Certificate good for 
$1.00 toward the purchase of a Mechan ical Organette; a Certif- 
cate good for $1.00 toward the purchase ofa Sect of Table Silver 
Ware ; a Certificate good for 4 00 toward the purchase of a 
Breech-loading Shot Gun, (‘N.B.—These Certificates may be 
disposed of for nearly if not quite their face value, if you do not 
yourself wish totake advantage of the benefits accruing there- 
from.) Remember, we send everything named above, likewise 
Tus Freesips ar Home for three months, all post-paid by mail, 
upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents. Tus Fimesrpg at Home 
isa mammoth illustrated paper containing in every issue 16 
pages, 64 columns, of the choicest reading matter, embracing 
serial and short stories, sketches, poems, useful knowledge, his- 
tory, biography, wit and humor, and everything to amuse, 
entertain and instruct eve ry me mber of the amily! Send now 
and get this great bargain! very subscriber is guaranteed 
a times the value of money sent, and if you are not perfect! ‘d 
we will cheerfully refund theamount, As to our rel 
abilit we refer to the publisher of any newspaper in New York, 
likewise to the Commercial Agencies, ss we arean old-established 
house, well known to be reliable. Five seheperes Ee and five 
sets of the Pre oe will be sent for $1.00. A 
N, 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Place. NewYork, 


pret COLLECTION OF VALUABLE 


HOME. Men, 


“Women, Boy Boys, . and 


New busi- 


to commence work on, free. Address, 


Rutland, Vermont. 


no 
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7 = = THE BEST 
MER WASH 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. 8So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 

lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 

the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothes. 
AGENTS WANTED Exclusive territory. Ti tail price, 88.00. 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. ‘ Also the cele. 

brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Se lowest price, 
Circulars free. We refer to efitor of this nner, Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa- 











TROLID RING male of —THE MILD POWER CURES. — 


Is 
in, Reavy 1s Kk. Rolled Gold, worran- 
ted for years, Each ring packed in an Ul 5 
otVe t Casket. We will send 


ng and Casket for 45 e., MEO PATHIC 


esample ase of our Beautiful 
© arda, (\ u ibe more tt “ ased) al 
our New Illustrated Pr sist, Pi 
d agents’ for 188 te seuare der 
List and agents’ terms for 1584. Offer made t we eee In use 3) years.—Each number the special aa 


mers and good tiil Jan. 1, 1885. But & i 
soripeee of an eminent physician.—The only 


and one Case of Cards il] be sent to one addr 
50 * Beautics,” all "gold and silver, motte, ve ree, Simple. 8: fe and Sure Med cines forthe p-ople 


roses, lilies, Ac. cards, with your name, 10¢., 11 pac ks, LIST PRINCIPAL NOB. CURES. PRICE. 
1. oe and this gold King free, “Agents ‘wanted, Sa ple i. F-vers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
k25e, Stamps taken, U.S, CARD CO,, Centerbrook, Conn, | 2. Ww orm, Worm k aver ws orm Vous... .25 
3. or Teething o 
Ww Male or female agents to sell t. iiprine ofc hildre + or Adul — 33 
AWN Turkish Rug F atterns 5. Dysentary, Griping. Billlous Colic, 
Address . FROST & CO., Biddeford, Me. - 


SEP; 


* holera Morbus, \ omiting,. 
Cougha, Cold, Bronehitis,... 
Neuralgis, Toothache, laceache 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 
. Dy aponeia, IMliious Stomach,. 
Wes or Painful Periods,. 
tes, too Profuse Periods,..... 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Bre athing, 
Salt Rasen. Erysipelas, Eruy tions, 
Rheumati«em, Rheumatic Pains... 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding... . a 
Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 
Ww nooping Cough, violent coughs,. .50 
General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
. Kidney Dise vee, , od : ( 
Nervous Debility, 


—_—————$$ 7 = = a 1¢ Pil 
12 Elegant Darned Net 30. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .50 
Patterns; 50 Artistic 32. Disease of the Heart, Paipiiation. 1.00 
@ Designs for Kensing-| Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, 0. sin- 
ton Needlework, such as sprays, and bunches of Roses, | ale Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
aisle »s, Ferns, »-blossoms, ete., etc.; 25) Send for Dr. Humovhreys’ Book on Disease &c. 
Daisies, Pansies, Fern Apple-bl Y »@ 
: : ; olden! (144 pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Border Designs of flowers and vines for Embroiderit g | Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
dresses and other garments; and 2 25 Elegant Patterns fo oj icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 
Corners, Borders, and (¢ ‘entres for Piano-Covers, Table i“ 


Covers, or Scarfs, Tidies, Lambrequins, etc., all for 25 cts., 1S P 
post-paid. Stamping Outfit of 10 full size Perf rated TOP PED FREE 
atterns, Powder, Distributing Pad, Instructions, etc., Marvelous success. 
60 cts. Our Book, “ Manual of Needlework,” teaches how | ae rues Genie 


todoall kindsof Embroidery, Knitting, Crocheting, Lace- | 
Making, ete., 35 cts, 4 for #1. All the above for One ’ NenveRESTOnes 
Dollar. Address potyiny ty oe DISRASES. | = ly sure 
° cure for Nerve Affections its, Bpilepsy, ete. 
Patten Pub. Co., 47 Bare lay St., INPALLIBLE if taken as directed. No Fits after 
first day's use. Treatise and $2 trial bottle free to 


Fit patients, they paying express charges or , he 
received, Send names, P. O. and expre ‘ tdress 
aflicted to DR. KLINE,o3t Arch St., Phi I a. 
Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITA TING : R ‘AUDS. 
them , ra —- 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 


LADIES! A Fine Syringe, $1.00 
All Improvements, 
a Good Rubber. 
— 3 Fine Metal Pipes 
Sent by mail rota ¥ 
on receipt of &1 
address 0. MEINEC in, 
ese mtn 840 Greenwich Street, 


Now York, N.Y. 
Oe Mention this paper. 





POS Oe me ee ee ee 
penenh see 


we 
1 








time and then have them return again, I mean aradical cure. Send #1, $2, 83, or &5 fof 
i have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING | : , 3 
SICKNESS a life-long srnty. Iwarrant m pay J to cure | a retail box, by express, of 
the worst cases. Because others have fall 8 no reason for } a ret % 
not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a | the BEST CA n DIES in the 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post world, put up in handsome 


LY 


Office. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. mae 
Address Dr. Hi. G. ROOT, 163 Pearl 8t., New ork, boxes. ALL STRICT 


7 


PURE. SUITABLE FOR 


y FE LOA NS PRESENTS. Try it once. Address, C. F. ounge 
( ‘onfectioner, 78 Madison Street, Chicago. 
P 4. ipal dd b id ~ 
« J er e “ 7 
oe Sour on tae vas bostam “Esa 


No security required except for interest. and then o nly personal, have @ positive reme dy for the above disease 

These loans are oor or men of moderate means, t use the rasan is of cases of the worst kind and it ve 

of 8100, 8500 FOR | LIFE. Send four cents for parti standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith 

W. Roberta, Manager,195 W. 5th St. Cincinnatt, 0. in its ef y, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, to 
’ oy ALUABLE TRE ATISE on this disease, to 


- PAGE ILLU STRAT ED | Cc SC OF gular G Ay Express and P. O. addres 
BOOKS on Architecture, Building, Carpen- DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., New York. 
try, Drawing, Painting, Ornament, etc., sent , . 
50 New Enameled Chromo Cards for 1884. name on, 


on receipt of 10 cents. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor PLACE, NEW YorK 


Prize with 3 packs. POTTER & Co., Montowese, 


_ 


10¢ 
ct. 
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Cleanliness is next to Godliness, 

ow must be »_considered as 

“AC gMeans of Gracesand a 

ei lergyman who recommends 

moral things should be willing 

to recommend! (Sep I am 

¥ told that_my comimendation of 

(Pears ‘Som has opened for it 

a large Saie in the Mnited States. 

EF)’ am willing to stand by every word in 

) favor of it that I ever uttered.” A man 

must be fastidious indeed who is not 
satistied ge it, 


ofr —— ia > etic 











A — POR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author 


FOr 
ino it F MATCHLES® tty on the Skin, 


LL EN PROB. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. RS 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
‘ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, —~— ¥ Roughness ane Chapping are prevent- 
ed, and a clear and brights appearance and a soft. velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 

Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, Its durability and consequent economy 


s remarkable. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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can ws eamapaoaes by sowing 3 
HENDERSON’S & 
**CENTRAL PARK’’ 


LAWN GRASS SEED, 


a mixture of selected grasses identical with 
se used in forming the lawns of New i 
ork’s famous park. Over 50,000 pack- 
ages sold by us last season. One quart of 
ped will sow an area 15x20 feet square & 
t, or for an acre 5 bushels are required. 
nstructions for sowing and after treatment 
sent free with every order. , 25 cents i 
per quart, (If by mail, add 10 cents per 
uart for Lat It by’ freight or ex anal - 
) per pec 00 per bushel. Catalo, 
f Seeds and Plants free on applicat 






















































CLIMATES 





GIBLEYS 


Ts 


Mail Orders promptly filled, 


ESTED 


For ALL 











SoILs 


FEDS. 
CH PLANTS. 


All Tested for Vitality, and in Gardens for Purity and Value. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST of Vegetable, Flower 

Field Seeds of all Tested Valuable Varieties, Free 

making a Seed Store at home. 


and 


Reduced Prices fo Clubs. Send for Catalogue. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N.Y., Chicago, III. 





PEAR 


$ 


e-17-Vin ala) 
_FLOWERS — 


OP Greenhouse Plants, Shr 

Climbing Vines including 331 Kinds of the 
New Clematis, a full assortment of both 4 
Flower and we 2 —s ares, yy 
Pear, Plum, Pou ‘“ 
and ‘ALL other F other a 


os free. 


ABGve Six WORTH Sa 0} 


anteed A PREMIU! given with © 





Le in'SIxTY & 1 


4 Md labeled, labeled, as follows: 12 Pomes, Si; 13 

wma, $1; 10 Alowes, $1; 12 Carnations, 

> RO: el; a rysanthemums,@L 
OSE lendid 


ONLY $3.50 nf MEN 


Boule naw pe and rare. 
order amounting to $1 or more. = 


THE STORRS & HARRISON co Bh SPVHiAE 

















Will be mailed FREE ‘° all app and | 
customers of last year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions and 
directions for planting ‘al Vegetable and Flower 

Seeds, Plants. etc. Invaluable ton ok 


a M. FERRY &CO."scn.- 


DS ened Bree ate printed, 10c. “Agents 

S wanted eat ing new and first-class. 
CARDS 5 jobe Printing Co.. Fredoria, N. Y. 
FLOOD VIEW Wore Accurate sketches 
of Cincinnati and vicinity during 

| nag A Finod 1881. free by mail on receipt of 12 cents. 

Wn. 











INALDSON & CO., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 







the factory 


GOLevel yc 
New style fruit or pock- 


et knife, or a nice ring, 
free with a 50e. 





© Print You Own Sards Lae, 


with our 3 Printing Press. Larger sizes 
for circulars, etc.. $8 to $75. For young or 

== old, business or pleasure. Everything easy, 
. B priate <i directions. Send 2 stamps for Cata- 
ogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc. ete., to 
KELSEY &CO., Meriden, Conn. 





ards Chaice chromos, your name in 
pretty type, post-paid, 100, 25efine 
gold edge cards, 10c. Hiddenname 
cards, 12 for 20c. 50@etherstyles. 
Big pay to agents. Send-6e. for 
termsandsamplestocanvass with. 


Holly Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 








order. 





nine colors, aeiees Wiend Geren ae 
& Good Luck, Fle 


3 and Verse Cards, i 
4 sng} tr .Oar Saute aed Saas ys for 
S84, 230, Adires &. M, FOOTE, N 




















JUDGE KEGLEY'S VIEWS. 


Hon. William D, Kelley, of Philadelphia, has 
been so long and so prominently before the Ameri- 
people that his sentiments on any important 
subject are valued, even by those who do not agree 
potitically witb him, He is emphatically a man of 
the people. Fox twenty-three consecutive years his 
Congressional service has been rendered with sin- 
gular fidelity and purity. His utterances are well 
known to come from his heart, and his opinions to 
be the result of the most mature deliberation. The 
judgment of sucha man carries with it great weight, 
and his views, whether on public affairs or private 
tx, are entitled to the respect of.all thoughtful 


persons 


can 


interes 

judge Kelley’s power of resistance to obstacles 
which would have»put an ordinary man in his 
grave bas long been the subject of comment, not 
only among his friends, but by the public generally. 
Such was his physical condition ton years ago that 
it was feared that the next Congressional session 
would be his last, 

For many years the Judge had been afflicted with 
the most obstinate catarrh, which defied all the old 
fashioned remedies, and which would have entirely 
laid on the shelf'a less indomitable man than him- 
self. His life becamealmost a burden to him, and 
he was nearly at death's door, To-day, although at 
an age when most men begin to show signs of wear- 
ing out, be ts hearty and vigorous, and as ready and 
as able to perform his arduous Congressional duties 
as he was twenty years ago 

An aceount of Judge Kelley’s remarkable case, as 
given himeelf, will beof interest to all whoare 
suffering with catarrh, and whoare wondering what 
they shall do to get rid of this horrible discase, A 
reporter for the press recently spent a morning with 
Judge Kelley at that gentleman's home, in West 
Philadelphia, To him the Judge communicated the 
history of his i}iness and recovery substantially as 


} 
ry 


follows 


‘I had, as a hereditary vietim to catarrh, suffered 
ars. I was subject to violent paroxysms of 
hing. Straining for relief had produced abra- 
sion of the membranes and dally effusion of blood 
from my throat. For four years I passed a portion 
of each Congressional vacation in the Rocky Moun- 
tains or on the Paelfle coast. While there I found 
relief, but on my retarn to tide-water the disease 
appeared with apparently renewed vigor. My 
breathing power diminished, so that In’ the early 
summer of 1878 it was littie more than.a panting for 
breath. About two years before this my attention 
had been called to Compound Oxygen Glas as then 
administered by Dr, Starkey. A friend 
great faith in its effieacy advised me to try it, On 
reading Dr, Starkey’s advertisement I threw the 
little book aside, and declined to resort to the Treat- 
ment on the ground that it was a quack medicine 
which proposed to cure everything and was conse- 
quently without adaptation to any particular dis- 
ense I grew worse, and in the summer my breath- 
ine was so short that a cough, a sneeze, or a sich 
produced such acuté pain at the base of the left lung 
that I felt it necessary to close up my affairs, as I 
did not believe T could last for sixty days. Nor do 


for ve 


cou 


I now believe IT would have lasted for that time had | 


I not found a potent curative agent, 

‘] had lost none of my prejudice against the gas 
as a medicine, but in very desperation, seeing that it 
could not make me any worse than I was, and as 
medical treatment had utterly failed to meet my 
case, | concluded to try it. Aftera thorough exami- 
nation, Dr. Starkey,to whom I was then a stranger, 
said: *Sir, "I have no medicine for either form of 
your disease(alluding tothecatarrh and the bleeding 
at the throat), but, if you will give me time, I will 
cure you.’ My response was a natural Gne: ‘ You are 





friend, Henry © 
| friends in St. Paul 





who had | 





| out feeling any exhaustion, 





frank in saying you have no medicine for either 
form of my disease, and yet you propose to cure me, 
By what agency will you work this miracle?’ ‘The 
Oxygen Gas,’ said he,‘ is not a medicine, It has none 
of the characteristics of medicine compounded ot 
drugs. These create a requirement for continual 
inerease of quantity to be taken, and, if long per 
sisted in, produce some form of disease, But the 
produces me eppetiic for itself. It passes, by in- 
alation, into the blood,and purifies and invigorates 
it.- The system is thus enabled to throw off effete 
matter, You will find by experience, if you try the 
Treatment, that it will not increase the rapidity or 
the action of your pulse, though the beating thereof 
wiil-be stronger under its influence,’ 

“This explanation removed my objections, and I 
could see how such an agent '‘could operate bene 
flelally in cases of widely different symptoms and 
character. 

“Dr. Starkey said that the cells of my left lung 
were congested with cotarrhal mucus, and thatche 
belleved the gas would at once address Itself to the 
removal of the deposits and the restoration of my 
full breathing power 

“T entered on the use of the Treatment, and at the 
end of three weeks, with an improved appetite, with 
the ability to sleep several consecutive hours, with 


| & measurable rellefof the pain in the lung, and with 
| Dr, Starkey’s consent, | made the tour of the lakes 


from Erie to Daluth, in company with my venerable 
Carey. Returning, we visited 
Chicago, and Pittsburg 

“ Notwithstanding the intense heat, I remained in 
Philadelphia during the summer and inhaled the 
gas daily, with the happiest effect. - Before Congress 
assembledin December my lung had been relieved 
of much of its nauseous deposit and I was able to 


| breathe without pain, 


“Tam now more than ten years older than I was 
when I first tested the Treatment. I have had no 
ete ke effusion of blood for morethan six years, 

breathe as deeply as I did at any period of my 


young Mahood, and my natural carriage is so erect 
| as to ellcit-freq uent comment, 

“You may judge of my restoration to health by the 
| contrast between the results of some of my recent 
Congressional debates, compared with what they 


were in 1874. In that year, when 1 spoke in the 
House in favor of the grant by the Government to 
the Centennial Exhibition. I was so prostrated by 
the exertion that my dear friend, the late Colonel! 
John W, Forney, left the gallery in which he had 
been sitting, in order to come to the door of the hall 


| to assist in relieving me when I should fall. I found, 
| on quitting the floor, that there had been a general 


fear that in my zeal I was passing beyond the bounds’ 
of prudence. 

“ But on the 5th of May, 188, when submitting an 
argument in favor of a Tariff Commission, I held 
the floor for nearly three hours, though parts of the 
debate might be characterized as a wrangle petween 
myself and others, and as I did not obtain the floor 
until the afternoon, I surrendered it because the 
close of the day had come, when members’ appetites 
told them that dinner was on the table, The even- 
ing was passed in my rooms, with a high degree of 


| sociability, In which a number of young ladies and 


grentiemen from my district, who happened to have 
been in the House during my speech, participated. 
“Ona recent oceasion I addressed five thousand 
people in the Philadelphia Academy of Music with 
I have a hearty appe- 


tite and am able to take abundant exercise. I sleep 


| well and have a far better color in my cheeks than 


I had ten years ago 

“You ask if Lstill continue the Treatment, When- 
ever I am in Philadelphia and feel a fresh cold or 
suffer from the nervous exhaustion which follows 
excessive labor, I go to the office of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen and resort to the Treatment, and am never 
without the’ Home Treatment’in Washington. I 
have the highest confidence, not onty In the Treat- 
ment itself, but In Drs. Starkey & Palen as gentle- 
men of skill, Integrity, and good jadgment.” 


Tolearn all about ComMPpoUND OXYGEN, write to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia, for pamphlet setting forth full particulars, 

















